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AMSAY’S NEWCASTLE CANNEL 
COAL. Analysis by Dr. Fyre, M.D. :— 
9746 cubie feet of gas per ton of coal. 
26-candle gas. 
134 ewt. coke per ton of coal, 
N.B.—Bamsay’s Cannel most resembles the Mar- 
quis of Lothian’s Cannel, but superior as to coke. 
RAMSAY’S PATENT CONDENSED COKE, 
DO. GARESFIELD COKE, 


GAS-RETORTS, introduced 1828. 

FIRE-BRICK WORKS, established 1804. 

FIKE-CLAY SANITARY PIPES, CHIMNEY- 
TOPS, and all Goods made of Fire Clay. 

The Fire Clay is worked from Blaydon Main Col- 
liery, is of excellent quality, and no expense spared in 
perfecting every article. 

The FIRE-BRICKS (marked ‘‘ RAMSAY”) are to be 
geen in all parts of the world, and the works are the 
most extensive in the Kingdom. 

Manufactories: DERWENTHAUGH, SWALWELL, and 
Hessurn Quay. Offices: Broap Cuare, New- 
CASTLE-UPON-TYNE. Address, G. H. Kamsay. 


GEORGE GLOVER & CO., 
Patentees of the Standard Gasometers for the 
Government, and of the . 


IMPROVED DRY GAS-METERS. 


These Meters are warranted to measure correctly 
and not to vary, and have come into general use more 
rapidly than any Meters hitherto manufactured. 








AND XXXI. 





| 
| CLASSES X. 


| CLass X.— For ingenuity, completeness, and effi- 
ciency of apparatus used in measuring gas, and 
Sor excellence of material and workmanship.” 
Crass XXXI.—" For superiority of construction and 
workmanship.” 
Particulars and lists of prices forwarded on applica- 
tion to Ranelagh Works, Ranelagh Road, Pimlico, 
Lonpon, 8.W.; 15, Market Street, MANCHESTER ; 
or 127, Boulevard de Magenta, Paris. 


IMPROVED GASLIGHT. 


Ample experience has proved eat, by carburetting 
as, its illuminating power may be doubled or 
even tripled, and its pt greatly | d. Wax 
candles and oi] lamps in ene go are being rapidly 
superseded, and gas is now used in many private houses 
and mansions where formerly it was not tolerated. 
Information as to the apparatus fluids, &c., may be 
had of Gro. GLover and Co., or CARLESS, BLAGDEN, 
and Co., Hackney Wick, N.E. 








RAMSAY'S FIRE-CLAY ARTICLES, | 








COWEN’S PATENT FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. 
OSEPH COWEN and CO, 
Were the only parties to whom a PRIzz MEDAL was 


awarded at the Great EXHIBITION of 1851, for “Gas 
ReETorts and oTHER OBJECTS in Frre-CLay,’’ and 


BLAYDON BURN, NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, | 
| 
| 


they have also been awarded in the INTERNATIONAL 
ExHIBITION of 1862, the Prize Mepat for “Gas 
Rerorts, Fire-Bricks, &c., for EXCELLENCE of 
Quatity.” 

J.C.and Co. have been for many years the most 
extensive Manufacturers of Fire-Clay Retorts in the 
United Kingdom; and orders for Fire-Clay Retorts 
of all shapes and dimensions, Fire-Bricks, and every 
other article in Fire-Clay are promptly executed at 
their Works as above. 

COWEN’S GARESFIELD COALS, 
Coal Office, 
Quay Si1pk, NEWCASTLE-ON-TyYNE. 





"FIRST PRIZE IN THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


OHN RUSSELL AND CO, 
THE OLD TUBE WORKS, 
CHURCH HILL, WEDNESBURY; 


ALMA WORKS, 
WALSALL, STAFFORDSHIRE; 

and 69, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, 
Original Manufacturers of Wrought-Tron Gas Tubes 
and Holders of the present Patents; Inventors and 
First Makers of LAP-WELDED FLUES for Steam 
Boilers. 

J. R.and Co. make all kinds of Tubes and Fittings 
for Gas, Steam, and Water, and the largest Orders 
may be executed in afew days. 

Gun Metal, and all other kinds of Cocks, Stocks, 
Dies, and Taps, Galvanised Tubes, &c. 

N.B. All Goods thoroughly Tested before sent out, 
and Warranted. 


JOHN BENT & SON, 





| Provincial, and Continental Gas Companies for their pa- 








WET AND DRY GAS-METER 


STREET-LAMP 
MANUFACTURERS, 
BELL BARN ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. | 


EsraBuisued 1830. 
All materials found for the alteration of Public Lamps for | 
lighting with the Rod. Regulators with Lava Burners. 


‘ Gloucester Road, Croypon. 


BLAYUVON BURN AND LOW BENWELL FIRE 


CLAY RETORT AND FIRE-BRICK WORKS, 
NEAR NBEWCASTLE-ON-lYNA@, 


WiLtian COCHRAN CARR begs 


most respectfully to thank the Metropolitan, 


tronage for several years past, and to intimate that he 
has rebuilt and enlarged his extensive premises for the 
Manufacture of CLAY RETORTS; and thatheis now 
prepared to execute thelargest orders with punctuality 
and despatch. Orders for FIRE-CLAY R“ TORTS, 
of all shapes and sizes, FIRE-BRICKS, and all other 
Articles in Fire-Clay, executed on the shortest notice, 
and on the most reasonable terms. 
London Agents: JAMES LAWRIE & ©v., 
63, OLD BrRoapD STREET, City, LONDON, 


HE “LOTHIAN” CANNEL COALS. 


These Cannels are extensively used in the Gas- 
Works of Edinburgh, where the illuminating power of 
the gas is the highest in Britain. 

The yield per ton is 12,573 cubic feet; illuminating 
power 33°8 standard candles; coke per ton 1046 lbs. 
Ports of Shipment, in the Firth of Forth. 


YRSHIRE CANNEL COALS. 


These Cannels are used in Glasgow, Greenock, 
Paisley, and other Gas-Works on the West Coast of 
Scotland. 

The yield per ton is 10,650 cubic feet ; illuminating | 
power 24 standard candles; coke per ton 1216 lbs. 

Ports of Shipment, in the Firth of Clyde. 

For prices and other information, apply to Mr. JOHN 
Romans, C.E., 53, Frederick Street, EDINBURGH. 


WANTED. by the Advertiser, a 
SITUATION in a Gas-Work. Has had 
practical experience in every branch. Good dry and 
wet meter maker, gas-fitter, layer of mains. First- 
class testimonials. 

Address A. Cu., 27, Upper Marylebone Street, Port- | 
land Place, Lonpon. 











Ratt 
TO SMITHS, FITTERS, ETC. i 


WANte, for a permanency, a 


steady, industrious Man to lay services, fix 

meters, take indices, and do ordinary gas-fitting and : 
smith’s work on a Gas-Work in the country. He 
would be required to make himself generally useful. 
Apply by letter, stating age, wages required, last 
employment, and references, to “‘ Carson,” care of Mr. 
King, 11, Bolt Court, Freer Srreer, E.C. 











TO GAS COMPANIES & CONTRACTORS, 
ANTED, by an experienced Man, 


a re-engagement in October as WORKING 
MANAGER. Aged 28. Three and a quarter years 
reference from present employers. 

Address ‘** Gas MANAGER,” at Mr. Wright's, Grocer, 

















PARIS 


HAVE OBTAINED THE 


HIGHEST 


PRIZE 


FOR 





GEORGE GLOVER & CQO. 


Patentees of the Standard Gasometers for the Government, 





RANELAGH WORKS, RANELAGH ROAD, PIMLICO, LONDON, 8.W.; 
Ps AND 127, BOULEVARD DE MAGENTA, PARIS. 


SILVER MEDAL, 





~ PARIS, 1867. 


IMPROVED DRY GAS-METERS AND GASOMETERS, 


AT THE 


EXHIBITION. 
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METROPOLIS GAS SUPPLY. 


Just published, price 4s., 824 pages, cloth, lettered, 
A FULL & COMPLETE REPORT 

of the Proceedings (including the Speeches, Discus- 

sions, and Evidence) before a Select Committee of the 

House of Commons—Session 1867—on the 

METROPOL!S GAS ACT AMENDMENT BILL, 

With the Report presented by the Committee to 

the House. 








A Few Copies of the 
PROCEEDINGS ON THE ARBITRATION 
between the 


GREAT CENTRAL GAS COMPANY 
n 


a 
A. A. CROLL, ES@,, 
Are still for sale. Price 5s., cloth, lettered. 


London: W1LL1aM B. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET 
Street, E.C. 


METROPOLIS WATER SUPPLY. 


Shortly will be published, price 3s. 6d., cloth, 
lettered, 
REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS 
Before the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
—Session 1867—appointed on the 
EAST LONDON WATER BILLS, 
Who were instructed to inquire into the operation and 
results of the 
METROPOLIS WATER ACT, 1852, 
With an Analysis of the Report presented by the Come 
mittee to the House. 





London : Wiu11aM B. Kine, 11, Bolt Court, FLEer 
Srreet, E.C. 





Just published, price 2s., by post 2s. 1d., 
A COURSE OF LECTURES ON 


COAL GAS, 

Delivered in March, 1867, at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain. 

By Dr. FRANKLAND, F.R.S. 





Price 1s., by post 1s. 1d., 
ON THE 
SUPPLY OF WATER TO THE METROPOLIS. 


A Lecture Delivered at the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain, 
By Dr. FRANKLAND, F.R.S, 














Price 1s. 6d., by post 1s. 7d., 
DEFECTS IN THE APPARATUS GENERALLY 
USED FOR THE DETERMINATION OF 


BISULPHIDE OF CARBON 
COAL GAS, 


And Description of a New Apparatus for its Estimation. 
By ALFRED G. ANDERSON, Esa., 
Professor of Chemistry and Practical Chemistry in 
Queen’s College, Birmingham. 





Price 1s. each, by post Is. 1d., 
Proceedings in the present Session of Parliament on the 


CAMBRIDGE {GAS BILL, 
GREAT GRIMSBY & RICHMOND GAS BILLS. 
Price 2s., by post 2s. 1d., 
SOUTHPORT, SHEFFIELD, PAIGNTON, 
LEEDS, & REDHILL WATER BILLS. 





Price 8d. each, or 6s. per doz., 
Proceedings at Audit of Accounts of 


SLOUGH LOCAL BOARD OF HEALTH. 


Lonpon: Wit1am B, Kine, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet 


Street, E.C, 
NATURAL 
RATED OXIDE of IRON 


D 
H* constantly on Sale, Apply to 


MARTYN DENNIS AND 60, 
LIVERPOOL. 
UNIVERSAL PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


a g and Lighting— 
for Leoni’s Patent Gas-Burners and Gas-Stoves. 








EONI’S Patent Adamas . 
GAS-BURNERS are entirely free | | 

from liability to Corrosion, Injury from 
Heat, or danger of Fraction, and are un- | 
alterable in the dimensions of their Aper- | 
tures. Uniformity in the consumptionof 
is obtained by the process of manufac- 
ture, which insures that wf 
the burners shall be pre- —--—~ DY 
cisely similar in pattern, 


Net Cash Price, 8s. per gross. 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, S. LEont, 34, St. 
Paul Street, New North Road, Lonpon, N. 
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REDUCED PRICES OF 
BRYAN DONKIN & CO’8 


IMPROVED GAS VALVES 
WITH WROUGHT-IRON PINIONS 
from 2 inches to 18 inches, price 9s. 6d. to 12s. per inch diameter 
List of prices, with full dimensions of all sizes up to 36 inches, to be 
had on application. 5 
These Valves are all proved on both sides to 30 Ibs. on the square inch 
before leawing the works, and are always kept instock. 
Valves made with Outside Racks toorder, Also, Screw Water-Valves 
with Gun-Metal Faces. 
BRYAN DONKIN & CO., 
ENGINEERS, 


NEAR GRANGE ROAD, BERMONDSEY. 


F. & C. OSLER, 

45, OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
Manufactory—Broad Street, Birmingnam— Established 1807, 
MANUFACTURERS OF GLASS CHANDELIERS, GLASS 

LUSTRES, TABLE GLASS, &c. &c. 
ELEGANT CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, for GAS, from £4 upwards 


(Made from ‘* REGISTERED’? DgsIGNs), with GLaAss BRANCHES, &c.; suitable 
for DRAWING-ROoMS and BaLt-rooms. The more extensive use of Gas in 
private dwellings has induced Messrs. OSLER to direct their particular atten- 
tion to the manufacture of this clas of articles—which, with a view to their 
QQ general adoption, are offered at pew | moderate prices. Purchasers can select from 
a great variety of patterns, to which additions are being constantly made. 
Geearane ConcERT, ASSEMBLY, AND BALL Rooms LIGHTED BY EsTIMATE 


ON THE LowEsT TERMS- 


JOSEPH BOULTON, 
80, KING’S CROSS ROAD, 4xpD 
103, GREAT PERCY STREET, CLERKENWELL. 


Manufacturer of the Patent Dry and Improved Unvarying Water-Line Gas-Meters and Station-Meters, 
Governors, Experimental Meters, and Pressure Gauges, on the most improved principle. 


Old Meters thoroughly repaired, and altered to meet the requirements of the Act of Parliament, 
ALL METERS WARRANTED. 


TO GAS & WATER COMPANIES, FIRE-BRICK & RETORT WORKS, ENGINEERS, &c, 





























A great saving of time, labour, and expense is effected by the use of 


PRICE’S 
PATENT COAL AND COKE BARROWS. 


The following Factories and Gas Companies have been supplied with the above :— 


The Royal Gun Factories and the Royal Carriage Department; Royal Arsenal, Woolwich; Royal Small Arms 
Factories, Enfield; and the London, Commercial, South Metropolitan, Surrey Consumers, Chartered, Ratcliff, 
Crystal Palace District, Hampton Court United, Woolwich, Plumstead, and Charlton, North Woolwich, Rich- 
mond, Reading, West Kent, Hastings, Brighton, Brighton and Hove, Portsmouth, Reigate, Weymouth, Ryde 
(Isle of Wight), Farnham, Dorking, and Ashford Gas Companies, &c., &c. 

Manufacturers for London and Svuth of England—PRIEST & WOOLNOUGH, KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 
Manufacturers for the Midland Counties and North of England— 
THE COALBROOKDALE COMPANY, yneak WELLINGTON, SALOP. 
Manufacturers for Ireland—J. EDMUNDSON AND CO., CAPEL STREET, DUBLIN. 


Communications to be addressed to the Sole Agent, R. E. KEEN, 50, Claremont 
Road, Surbiton, 8.W.; or either of the above. 








MATHER AND PLATT, 
SALFORD IRON-WORKS, MANCHESTER, 


Beg to call attention to their Revised List of Prices of VALVES, TAPS, &c. They also request the notice of 
Water Companies and Hydraulic Engineers to their IMPROVED SLUICE-VALVES for Water. The Slides have 
Gun-Metal Facings, are of wedge form, and when screwed down are tight on both sides. 







CAST-IRON SLUICE-VALVES. 
With Gun-Metal Facings. 





CAST-IRON STEAM-VALVES. 
With Gun-Metal Valves & Seatings. 


GUN-METAL TAPS. 











Bore. Price. Bore. Price. Bore. Ke 
finch . . . . .80 4 0 Sie 6 ss te MSS Qinches . . - £1 73 
Ss 86 9 046 a < S 117 6 Ss a3 - 225 
f'-. «6 S 060 es no 215 0 “oe e tae 
wy  @ ‘ 08 6 . = > eee ee es ee cae 
iw 05:4 0 = case the et ie ey 0} 6 « os + S85 
hese 014 0 = Stelter Oe — ; - 22s 
ie tate ls 018 0 nS S i aly Aer Shes ‘ - « / 2E8 
2 . eo « 12 6 - oe is * eee D -o -* 960 
— ws i++ > = 10 5 28 3 * 1g 0 
ll ” . . . . 12 5 0 11 ” . . ° . 12 4 0 

ma a ieee ka “meoelwe oa ee ee 

i i i on application. 

Prices and particulars of all other forms and sizes can be had on app — 
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ECONOMY IN GAS PURIFICATION. 


Me DOUGALL’S 


HYDRATED PEROXIDE OF IRON. 


This Oxide is now well known, and has gained at a number of the largest gas-works at home and abroad a decided preference 
for efficiency and durability. It is free from any mixture of sawdust or other material, every particle being available for use, 
thus causing the Purifiers to work double the time before it requires renewing, and saves one-third the cost of labour in 
charging them. It readily takes up sulphur, revivifies rapidly, and lasts longer than any other Oxide in the market. 


|| Prices on application to— 
McDOUGALL BROTHERS, Manufacturing Chemists, 
LONDON—11, Arthur Street West, London Bridge, E.C.; MANCHESTER—Riga Street, Shndehill. 


EJ. & J. PEARSON, 


DELPH & TINTAM ABBEY FIRE-CLAY & BRICK-WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE, 


PROPRIETORS OF 
BEST GLASS-HOUSE POT & CRUCIBLE CLAY; 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GLASS-HOUSE POTS, CRUCIBLES, GAS-RETORTS, & FIRE-BRICKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


THE GAS-METER COMPANY | 
(LIMITED), LONDON, | 
(Successors to CROLL, RAIT, and CO., LONDON, and WEST and GREGSON, OLDHAM.) 


MANUFACTURE 


STATION-METERS & GOVERNORS 


At their Oldham Establishment, which has long possessed the reputation of supplying this description of apparatus of the most] 
perfect construction and appropriate design. 


CONSUMERS GAS-METERS IN CAST-IRON & TINNED SHEET-IRON CASES. | 


|STREET GOVERNORS, PRESSURE and EXHAUST REGISTERS, TEST GASHOLDERS, 
AND EXPER'MENTAL GAS APPARATUS GENERALLY. 























For information, &c., apply to 


W. ARCHER, Manager, Meter Factory, OLDHAM; 
OR TO 
GEORGE RAIT, Managing Director, KINGSLAND ROAD, LONDON. | 


LEAKAGE REDUCED 


BY THE USE OF 


CATHELS’S PATENT 
DRY DISTRICT GOVERNOR. 


Gas Companies supplying districts with varying levels can, by the use of this Governor (which is entirely new in principle), 
assimilate the pressures in the higher to that in the lower levels, and so materially reduce their leakage accounts. It is self- 


acting, simple, and certain, increasing and reducing the pressure as required. 
Prices and particulars furnished on application to 


MESSRS. GUEST & CHRIMES, FOUNDRY & GENERAL BRASS-WORKS, ROTHERHAM. 











TO CORPORATIONS, GAS ENGINEERS, AND OTHERS. 


HENRY ALDER, 


GRANGE METER-WORKS, EDINBURGH, 
Begs to intimate that he has introduced the manufacture of DRY GAS-METERS in 


CAST-IRON CASES. 


‘|| These Meters are protected by registration under the “ Copyright of Designs Act.” They are much more durable, and at the 
‘|| Same time more easily repaired than those in Tin Cases. 
Price list and terms on application. 
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THE 


UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION OF PARIS, 
1867. CT > 





SILVER MEDAL. 


THOMAS GLOVER, 


DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURER, 
CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, 


HAS BEEN AWARDED THE HIGHEST PRIZE FOR 


DRY GAS-METERS, 


BY THE IMPERIAL COMMISSIONERS FOR THE 


UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1867. 
WILLIAM PARKINSON AND (CQO. 


(SUCCESSORS TO SAMUEL CROSLEY), 
| PATENT WET AND DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, &c. 


COTTAGE LANE, CITY ROAD, LONDON, EC. 
Establishes 1816. 


PATENT IMPROVED WET METER. 


W. P. and Co. invite especial attention to this Meter, which entirely overcomes the difficulty to which ordinary 
Wet Meters are subjected, owing to the short range of the Float, which is necessary, in order to meet the requirements 
|of the Sale of Gas Act. 


“It is well known that n Meters constructed so that the valve will close when the water is drawn off to such a point as to render them 8 per cent. slow 
the lights are liable to be extinguished by the closing of the valve by a sudden increase of pressure. To meet this difficulty, Mr. Pinchbeck has invented an 
ingenious and simple arrangement by which the action is reversed, and any such increase of pressure, in his Meter, raises the value instead of depressing it. The 
fact of the improvement having been adopted by Messrs. W. Parkinson and Co. is a sufficient guarantee that it practically and effectually remedies the incon- 
v it is designed to meet.”—JournaL or Gas LicHTING. 


PATENT IMPROVED DRY METER, 


| Which W. P. and Co. pledge themselves to manufacture with the same quality of materials and workmanship as in their 
'|Wet Meter, thereby giving Gas Companies and others the advantage of procuring a first-rate Dry as well as a Wet 
|| Meter, which, hitherto, they have been unable to do. 


STATION-METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


‘| Which can be seen at all the London Gas-Works. Also Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, Nottingham, Belfast, Glasgow, Bir. 
mingham, Dublin, Bristol, Leeds, Leicester, Brighton, Southampton, Sunderland, Wolverhampton, Bradford, Norwich, &c., &c. 


TEST GASHOLDERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, EXHAUSTER REGULATORS, 
MINUTE CLOCKS, PRESSURE GAUGES, PHOTOMETERS. PRESSURE REGISTERS, &c. 
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Notes upon Passing Events. 











Prnnaps the chief subject of all possible subjects, present or to 
Come, in which the British public are really concerned at this 
time, is how we are all to be fed during the long year before 
us. The harvest in England, though not positively bad, has 
been rather below than above the average, and considering 
the rate at which population goes on increasing in this country, 
it is beyond all question that we have a very great many more 











mouths to feed in Great Britain than we had ten years ago, or 
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even five. There is, indeed, an increase in the population 
which very seriously affects the price of the first necessaries of 
life. It is not, possibly, that bread and meat are intrinsically 
worth more than they were in 1858, but there are more people 
to buy them—more people who insist on being supplied with 
the primest cuts and the finest wheat loaves, iu spite of every- 
thing that medical science can urge as to their indigestibility. 
For in food as well as in some other things we have pushed 
refinement rather too far. It is worth while to remember, 
however, while considering our resources for the forthcoming 


year, that the corn-producing countries are far more numerous}; 


than they formerly were, and that the present price of wheat 
is altogether artificial. There is no trade known among men 
so speculative and uncertain as the grain trade. London— 
the Corn Exchange in Mark Lane—really fixes the price 
of wheat all over the worid. Not only do the British 
markets absorb a great quantity of corn for home consump- 
tion, but nearly every ship that sails from the corn lands of 
Southern Europe clears under orders for Cork or Falmouth. 
Thus Great Britain not only does the largest home corn 
trade in the world, but she does also the largest transit trade, 
and corn shipped from Odessa or Taganrog to be eaten at 
Naples must first pass through a British port, and pay 
profits to British merchants, as well as customs and shipping 
dues, before it arrives at its final destination. It is alsoa 
notable fact that Great Britain still maintains the supremacy 
of the seas in every essential particular, notwithstanding the 
changes in the Navigation Laws and the consequent Free 
Trade upon the water. It is found, indeed, that Austrian 
Greek, and Italian merchantmen, the captains and crews of 
which know of no diet beyond bread, oil, and onions, can 
afford to sail at lower freights than our seamen, fed as they 
are on beef and pork, can do; yet whenever the cargo of any 
vessel is of such value that it becomes of importance to insure 
its safetv from preventible accidents, or of such a nature as to 
be damaged by delay in conveyance to market, like the Portu- 
guese fruit cargoes and the first freights of the Smyrna fig 
ships, then British tars and British vessels assert at once their 
time-honoured superiority, and are preferred by the merchants 
of every nation to all the ships that sail under foreign flags. 
British shipmasters are also acquiring a character for intelli- 
gence and scientific seamanship which is highly satisfactory. 
We have said that the acreage of the corn-producing lands 
has been largely increased of late years, and it will be easy to 
prove the fact. Some twenty years ago the chief supplies of 
foreign grain consumed in Great Britain were drawn from 
Southern Russia, from the ports of the Black Sea, -and from 
the ports of the Sea of Azoff. Odessa, Taganrog, and Berdiansk 
were the chief commercial centres of the old trade; but the 
moment war was declared between England and Russia, the 
Russian corn trade received a blow from which it has never yet 
recovered. The keen-witted and enterprising farmers of the 
United States of North America at once stepped into the 
breach, and have ever since the peace of 1855 kept up a close 
and successful competition with the Russian farmers for the 
supply of the grain markets in Western Europe. Hitherto, 
moreover, in consequence of the absolute want of good roads 
and proper means of cheap transport, Russian produce has 
had to struggle against such difficulties, that whereas wheat 
has been sold in Podolia and Kherson at 7s. 6d. a quarter, it 


: could not be shipped from any of the ports of the Black Sea 


or the Azoff under 30s. or 35s. This state of things is now 
drawing to a close, and bread may be henceforth expected far 
cheaper than it has ever been within the memory or the 
moderate hopes of Englishmen in the present generation. Im- 
mense tracts of land both in Southern Russia and Roumania— 
virgin soil which has been untilled for centuries—are now being 
brought under careful cultivation by steam farming, and the 
completion of the widely spread system of Russian railroads 
now being made by criminal labour will do away with the 
old difficulties of transport, and very shortly pour enormous 
quantities of grain upon the western markets. The corn 
trade is not the only branch of commerce likely to be affected 
by the opening of Russian railways. The commerce in wool 
will also be materially influenced by it when the Crimean and 
Caucasian fleeces are thrown upon buyers at something less 
than one-half of their present prices. Nor will commercial 
men alone be the only class of Englishmen who will have 
cause to rejoice that at last some possible means of secure and 
speedy travel in Russia is about to be established. 

To those who have experienced what travelling really is in 
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|| Countries where railways are still unknown, we have no reason 


|to point out the immense advantage of railways over posting. 
| This advantage does not only consist in speed. Speed is the 
‘smallest part of it. The best part of railway travel is 
its comfort, convenience, and cheapness. In Russia, Poland, 
|Hungary, Transylvania, Gallicia, and in some parts of Ger- 


| many, there are, as yet, no railways, and as a necessary con- 


|, sequence it not only costs enough to keep a small family for 


||a year to move from one place to another a hundred miles 


{ 
|| tainty. 
{ 


{ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


{ 


| 


| 
| 
| 








‘distant, but it is also a work of danger, delay, and uncer- 
It is still possible for a traveller in some parts of 
| Europe to be bogged in a morass, stopped at a river swollen 
by a heavy shower, and robbed by banditti upon a hill-side. 
All that railways have rendered a tradition of the past in 
highly civilized countries, continues to exist wherever they are 
unknown. In England we are not sufficiently grateful for the 
| benefits which railways have conferred upon us. But a very 
little thought would make them evident to us. They have 
‘entirely put an end to highway robbery, and violence upon 
\the road. We may take leave of a mother, a wife, or a 
sister, going upon a short journey, without any apprehension 
‘for their honour or safety. We know that in all reasonable 
probability a letter posted to-night in London will be delivered 


lin Bath or Exeter to-morrow. We have learned to calculate 


;|time and distance in travelling with business accuracy, and 


seldom indeed are our calculations at fault. It is only where 
we begin to lose sight of the railway that all becomes con- 
fusion. Persons bent on business of life and death are detained 
for hours or days in village alehouses in out-of-the-way places, 
and every one who is obliged to move from one place to 


smith. A rain-storm inspires serious cause for alarm; wind 
and snow become truly terrible. A broken carriage-spring 
may prevent the eager consolations of love from being 
offered at the bed of death. It may render incipient 
disease hopeless ; it may prevent a marriage, or may kill a 
birth. Railways alone make travelling at once cheap and easy. 

Nothing is more wanted throughout the vast empire of 
| Russia than a supply of good gas and pure water to her towns 
,and cities. The want of the first encourages street robberies, 
in proportion to the chances of concealment and escape; the 
want of the second is the prime cause of those malignant fevers 
which so frequently decimate the population of every province. 
| Good lighting and good water, good roads and good drainage, 
usually go together. If Russia has not hitherto enjoyed them, 
it is because our enterprising engineers and gas contractors 
knew nothing of her wants, or were unable to treat, through 
their agents, to supply them on fair business terms, and be- 
cause Russia still remains, in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, the only member of the family of Christian nations 
which is left an unknown land to the scientific man and to the 
contractor. Nothing will civilize Russia so fast as railroads. 
|Barbarism and cheap easy travelling can never coexist. As 
‘soon as Russia makes friends with her neighbours, and her 
| neighbours know something more of her, she will cease to be 
formidable, and they will cease to dread her. A wide field 
is now opening in Russia for enterprising and energetic men 
‘in all branches of practical science; and it is with no common 





| Satisfaction that we are able to announce that the first prize under 


_ the new state of things has been conferred upon a countryman of 
our own, Sir Charles Hartley, the well-known engineer, who in 
concert with Major Stokes, Her Majesty’s Commissioner on the 
Danube, has at length succeeded in opening the St. George’s 


,|Channel, at the mouth of that river, to the commerce of the 
| world. Upon Sir Charles Hartley the Czar has just bestowed 


an honour contested by the representative engineers of many 


| nations, and declared that he furnished the best design for the 
| projected improvements of the largest port in the Black Sea— 


improvements. of which the cost is estimated at a million 
sterling. There is little doubt that these works, under the 


| control of so experienced a man as Sir Charles, will suggest 
| many valuable new ideas for hydraulic engineering. 


i home. 


The past week has been singularly barren of incidents at 





| accounts of two of the companies are, as we previously pointed || 
| out, not profit and loss accounts but cash accounts, and though }| 


another at any distance beyond a day’s walk becomes the | made out in accordance with the form prescribed by the Home}! 


slave of the postmaster, the innkeeper, and the village black- | 


| and of coal used were entirely apocryphal, 


riders, but they very often spcil good horses, and it would be 
quite as well if more stringent laws were in force about them. 
It would be well if no dogs were suffered to run about the 
streets, especially in summer, without being properly muzzled, 
as, at any rate, they frighten timid ladies and children, as well 
as nervous persons in bad health, who ought to be suffered to 
walk the streets unmolested. 

Mr. Reiiter and the editor of the Levant Herald have been 
quarrelling about some false news published as to the release of 
Consul Cameron and the other miserable captives of the cruel 
savage who calls himself the Emperor Theodore. For the 
public all that is really essential is the sad truth that these 
unhappy gentlemen still remain in confinement and danger, 
and every true hearted man throughout the length and breadth 
of the land must wish success and good speed to the expedition 
now preparing to liberate them. 





Circular to Gas Compantes. 


In the appendix to the recently published minutes of the evi- 
dence taken before the committee on the Metropolis Gas Act 
Amendment Bill, there are two important tables, put in by 
Mr. Baxter on behalf of the gas companies, which we reprint 
in an adjoining page, as they contain the only complete and 
authentic record of the position of each of the metropolitan 


gas companies in the year 1866. The somewhat similar table|| 
constructed by Mr. Hughes from the parliamentary returns of}; 


the companies for the previous year, is very fallacious, for the 


Secretary, they do not in fact represent the expenses nor the 
revenue of the year, but only such sums as had been expended 


| and received without reference to outstanding balances. Mr. 


Hughes’s estimates of the quantities of gas made and sold 
and it seems 
extraordinary that the committee should have quoted such 
fallacious estimates in their report, and have based upon them 
the grave charge of mismanagement and extravagance on the 
part of the gas companies, when they might easily, from the 


| figures placed before them, have detected the inaccuracy and 





ascertained the actual facts. 
coals per ton to the eight companies which supply common 
gas only, on which the committee commented disparagingly 
towards those companies who pay most for their coals, may 
be easily accounted for by the various proportions of cannel 
used in the manufacture of gas, and by the more or less ad- 
vantageous situation of the works for discharging coals from 
the colliers and barges and railway trucks. It may, however, 
be questioned whether that advantage has not in some instances 
been purchased too dearly, for if the increased expenditure 
in procuring water-side premises were taken into account, 


and the interest on the money expended were added to the|| 
cost of the coals, it might be found that the differences in the} 
price arising from increased facility of delivery would disappear. || 


We are surprised that Mr. Cardwell, the chairman of the 


committee, did not dissect more carefully the accounts of the 


Great Central Company at least, in which he ought to take 
some interest, from having been also the chairman of the com- 
mittee which had that company’s Bill under consideration in 
1850. The works are admirably situated for the delivery of 
coal, which is discharged from railway trucks in front of the 
retorts. The land on which the works are erected cost less 


' than £1000 an acre, and no one has ventured to insinuate 


| 


that the capital of the company has been in any manner im- 
providently wasted, or that the working expenses are greater 
than necessary ; and yet, notwithstanding the circumstances 


, favourable to economy, the capital amounts to £5 3s. 6d. per] 
| ton of coal carbonized, and the working expenses to 20°98d. || 


per 1000 feet of the gas sold ; the latter being considerably 


| above the average of the working expenses of the thirteen 
_ companies, which is 19d.; while the proportion of capital to 


Paterfamilias has written to the newspapers, as he | 


writes every autumn, to complain of indecent conduct among | 


sea bathers. Timid horsemen are weging a crusade against 


|, Street dogs, and regretting that they cannot act in the same 


i ald 


|)Manner as the Prussian governor, who recently banished the 


| 
| 


|¢anine race altogether from every part of his jurisdiction. It 


the coal carbonized is but little less than the average, if the 
Phoenix, the Western, and the Commercial Companies be ex- 
cluded, which have recently expended large sums on the 
extension of their works, that are as yet unproductive. Mr. 
Hughes’s estimate of the capital required was only £3 per ton 


_ of coal carbonized, a figure completely contradicted by the ex- 


'|tust be confessed that worthless dogs not only alarm bad ! of that company, in 1866, amounted to 17°16 per cent. o 


perience of the Great Central Company, one of the youngest 


of the metropolitan gas companies. The mnacoonstns-fes 7 
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METROPOLITAN GAS, 1867. 


Comparative Sratement of the Net Cost of a Ton of Coals to the Thirteen Metropolitan Gas 
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showing the Results of each Company’s Operations in the Year 1866, and the Average of those making Coal Gas only, and those 


taken, so far as they therein appear, from the Parliamentary Returns. 
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Per 1000 cubic feet 
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gas made, which is above the average of the other companies, 
most of whose mains are much older, and that excess may be 
attributed partly to the haste with which the mains were 
originally laid, and partly also to the heavy character of 
the City traffic. The published analyses of the working 
accounts of the metropolitan gas companies show pretty 
clearly that the advantuge to be gained from their amal- 


|gamation would, as we prev‘ously obscrved, consist almost 


entirely in the saving to be effected by a more concen- 
trated and better arranged distribution, and not by any im- 
proved manufacturing management. The actual payments to 
directors and auditors, and to salaried officers, whose services 
might be dispensed with on amalgamation, do not amount to 
ld. per 1000 feet on the gas sold, while the average loss from 
gas unaccounted for is equal to 16 per cent. on the gas 
made. The charge of mismanagement recklessly thrown 
out by the committee against the metropolitan gas companies 
is, indeed, fully answered by the publication of their working 
accounts, which will tend to disabuse the public respecting the 
conduct of the directors, and the effects of the monopoly 
granted to the companies by the Act of 1860. 


The movement of the stokers for eight hours work for 
twelve hours pay is being urged forward by professed agi- 
tators, who live and luxuriate on the discontents of the 
working classes, which they strive to increase. There can be 
no doubt that the labour of stokers is very severe while it 
lasts, and no stranger can enter a retort-house during hot 
weather, when the retorts are being drawn and charged, with- 
out feeling commiseration for the men, who, stripped naked to 
the waist, are working close in front of incandescent coke and 
biazing coal. It is not difficult to get up a case of grievance 
out of such circumstances, and some sensitive minds may con- 
ceive that no human being should be subjected to that kind of 
work. But there is work which must be done in this manufactur- 
ing and highly civilized country worse than that of drawing and 
charging gas-retorts, and it is done by many without grumbling 
at their lot, being satisfied with the high wages they receive 
as compensation. It was so with the stokers until the fomen- 
tors of discord came among them. Wages of 33s. per week 
for work that only requires bodily strength and some easily 
acquired manuai dexterity, were considered sufficient to remu- 
nerate them for what they had to endure; the extent of which 
endurance experience has proved to be not so great as to 
shorten life. It is much pleasanter, no doubt, to work in a 
garden among beautiful flowers in the fresh air than to work 
amidst smoke and flame, intense heat, and disagreeable smells ; 
but the skilled labour of a gardener is paid only 18s. a week. 
Twelve successive hours of labour during seven days in every 
week, with a holiday only once a month, seems indeed more 
than any man should be made to endure; but, in fact, the 
severity of the work lasts for only half an hour at a time, there 
being half-hour intervals throughout the day in which the 
stokers have little to do but rest; and in most gas-works 
there are now rooms set apart for their recreation during 
those intervals, provided with books, and, in some instances, 
fitted with warm and cold baths. In all recently constructed 
retort-houses, also, the ventilation is well maintained, and the 
atmosphere of these modern structures is cool and pleasant 


\}compared with the dark, smoky, suffocating places in which 


the stokers formerly worked and were contented, and far 
superior to the stoke-holes of our steamers. It is not long 
since they obtained an advance of wages, on account of the 
long-continued hours of work, which did not seem unreason- 
able; and now they demand the same wages for working 
eight hours, which they obtained because they were working 
twelve. Meetings of the men have been held to give strength 
to their demand, at which Mr. George Potter, and other 
agitators of less note, have spoken, urging the stokers to 
insist on a limitation of eight hours work. A report of 
the proceedings of one of those meetings, held on the 
4th instant, appears in another column, at which all the 
speakers, with two exceptions, were stokers, and, though they 
made exaggerated representations of their alleged grievances, 
they conducted themselves in a very creditable manner, their 
language towards their employers being generally respectful, 
and they repudiated the notion of a strike. The complaints 
of the stokers have been very ably replied to by Mr. J. O. 
Phillips, the secretary of the Chartered Company, in a letter 
to the Times, in which he points out their misrepresenta- 
tions, and states the real facts of the case. He expresses the 








hope that, notwithstanding the agitation by “ outside influ- 





“ence,” the evils of trades union strife may be averted from 
the manufacture of gas, and he remarks on the effect which 
any compliance with the demand for eight hours work must 
have on the value of the property of gas companies. He 
observes, in allusion to the report of the committee on the 
Metropolis Gas Act Amendment Bill, that it is a matter of 
complaint with a class of agitators other than Mr. Potter that 
the London companies spend too much money in making 
their gas, while the companies are now called upon to expend 
more, and increase their outlay of wages one-third. Mr, 








Phillips asks, in a tone of despondency, what is to become of 
the gas companies if they are to be baited on every side, mis- | 





represented, hunted down, and spoliated. But there may be 
means found for counteracting the extravagant demands of || 
the stokers, which they do not perhaps contemplate, and! 
which it would be well for them to take into consideration | 
before they allow themselves to be further misled by | 
designing demagogues. If their demands be persisted in, | 
the gas companies will be compelled to have recourse|| 
to machinery as a_ substitute for manual labour, and || 
there are several contrivances now before the publie| 
which might be adopted. The Alliance Gas Company of 
Dublin, for instance, are actually constructing a new retort-| 
house, wherein machines for charging and discharging retorts|| 
can be used, by which the labour of 47 men out of 50 may be || 
saved, We may mention, also, as an exemplification that | 
contrivances may be invented for saving labour in various de-|/ 
partments of gas lighting, that Mr. Thurgar, a surgeon of | 
Norwich, has recently exhibited to several of the principal gas) 
engineers and managers in. London an ingenious little self-|' 
acting instrument for lighting and extinguishing the street- |! 
lamps, which, if practically applicable, would supersede manual || 
labour for that purpose. ll that the instrument requires is to || 
he wound up weekly, and to be adjusted from time to time to 

suit the alterations in the rising and setting of the sun. 

The Hamburg Gas Company have just paid to the share-|' 
holders the unprecedentedly large dividend of 42 per cent. for 
the year ending June 30. The success of this and of some 
other continental gas undertakings may be attributed princi-| 
pally to the maintenance of faith with the founders, in spite of! 
the onerous nature of the conditions of the concessions on the! 
present consumers of gas, who pay high prices to compensate | 
the shareholders for the prospective termination of their con- 
cessions. The concession to the Hamburg Company was for || 
thirty years, of which seven are unexpired, at the end of which 
period the works and mains, with the whole of their de- 
pendencies, pass to the authorities without any recompense 
whatever. The Hamburg Company is a local one, but some 
of the founders’ shares are held in England, and their owners 
have reason to be satisfied with the success of an adventure 
which, at the time it was entered on, was regarded by some as 
very doubtful. 
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(All articles inserted under this head being copyright, the right of repro- 
duction or translation ts reserved.) 


GAS AND WATER APPARATUS 
AT THE UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION OF 1867. 
(From our Special Correspondent). 
[Continued from page 743.]} 

Pipes of Bitumen and Iron combined.—We omitted in our last 
to notice with the attention they deserve the pipes of Messrs. 
Chameroy and Co., exhibited in the gallery for machines, class 
65, which unite the advantages of bitumen pipes while pre- 
senting all the solidity of iron pipes. ‘The numerous inquiries 
which have been recently addressed tous induce us to enter into 
some detail of the manufacture of pipes such as we have seen 
made at the works of Messrs. Chameroy and Co., at La Villette, 
Paris, the use of which has spread more and more in France, 
and which cannot fail to recommend themselves in situations 
where cast-iron pipes cannot be employed at a moderate cost. 

The leaded sheet iron for these pipes is cut, according to the 
required dimensions, into lengths of about 2 métres; and, after 
having been riveted at about 3 inches apart for gas-pipes an 
2 inches apart for water-pipes, with tinned rivets, the pipes are 
soldered throughout their entire length by plunging the joints 
into a lead bath. The two lengths are afterwards united together 
by rivets and tin solder, to obtain a total length of 4 metres. 
Previous to 1855, the joints were made by a metal screw run on 
to each extremity. The divers inconveniences which this system 
of jointing presented—notably the impossibility of making p'pes 
of greater diameter than 12 inches, and subsidiarily the 
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difficulty of screwing the joints together in their places, the 
employment of special tools, and, above all, the effect of tor- 


ies of joint to be abandoned, and it has been replaced by a 
socket-joint which may be applied to all diameters. This joint, 
eomposed of an alloy of lead and antimony, is formed of 


and sliding by friction into a socket of the same metal run into 
the other end. This joint is very easy of application, and forms 
a compensator which gives to all the separate pipes the faculty of 
expanding and contracting according to the variations of tempe- 
rature. After having run upon the pipes the rings which con- 
stitute the joint, they are tried under a hydraulic pressure of 8 
or 10 atmospheres, if intended for the conveyance of gas, and of 
15 or 18 atmospheres if intended for water. The exterior surface 
js tarred over and a cord is wound round, after which it is 

junged alternately in a bitumen bath and rolled in gravel, till a 
or of this coating is obtained 5-8ths of an inch thick for pipes 
of 28 inches in diameter, and of 1-4th to 5-16ths of an inch thick 
for pipes of smaller dimensions. The pipes are then rolled upon 





lis applied to the interior of such as are intended for the convey- 
lance of water. ‘The plumbers work of the service-pipe is easily 


points of the pipe of leaded sheet iron, upon which the soldering 
is more readily done than upon lead itself. 


93 miles of pipes for water, varying in diameter from 22 inches 
to 24 inches. The Paris Gas Company have, in the course of ten 
years, laid 436 miles of these pipes, varying in diameter from 3 
inches to 28 inches. ‘The European Gas Company have also laid 
in the towns of Nantes, Rouen, Havre, &c., 150 miles; and since 
1825 the municipal authorities of Paris have laid 74 miles in the 
Bois de Boulogne and Vincennes, as well as in the interior of 
the city itself. They are also employed as air channels for the 
ventilation of public buildings. In the Exhibition building 
nearly one mile of them have been fixed, varying in diameter 
from 12 to 24 inches. Since the formation of the establishment 
of Messrs, Chameroy and Co., in 1838, they have executed the 
following works :— 


In France— 
For gas ....... ... 2577 miles of pipes. 
8, re 664 ,, ” 


In Foreign Countries— 





For gas .......... 583 ,, ” 
POW sccvcsee BB we ” 
eo 4057 ,, - 


The value of which has been £1,541,680. 

Exhausters.—It is generally admitted in the present day that 
the use of exhausters in the manufacture of gas is the cause of 
considerable economy of production, The minimum increase in 
the quantity produced, according to the most authentic obser- 
vations, is 10 per cent., and if the more favourable conditions 
under which the operations are performed, and the longer dura- 
tion of the materials, are taken into account, this figure may 
attain the high proportion of 15 per cent. The relative inferiority 
in the quantity produced without an exhauster may be easily 
conceived. From the pressure on the retorts and the other parts 
of the apparatus not being relieved, the greater the amount of 
that pressure the greater is the loss of gas from this cause. The 





\|effect by reducing the pressure of the gas in the retort almost to 
| that of the atmosphere. 
|| Messrs. Siry-Lizars, and Co., gas-meter manufacturers, of 
Whom we shall again have occasion to speak, exhibit the ex- 
||hauster of M. Brocchi. ‘This exhauster, which is set in motion 
\|by one of Hugon’s gas-engines in the northern anneze, class 53, 
1s composed of three gasholders fixed on the same shaft, so that 
one is at the bottom of its course, while the other is at the top, 
and the third in the middle. These gasholders are of large 
dimensions, and plunged in tar, so as to seal the lower part 
i|hermetically. They move very slowly, and are calculated to 
make only six or eight revolutions in a minute. Each of them 
\fas a suction and discharge pipe, and is provided with a clack- 
||valve. When the aspiration is produced, the ascending move- 
ment of the gasholder draws with it the clack of the pipe by 
\|Means of a rod fixed to this clack, and which, in traversing a 
stuffing-box, rises out of the gasholder. This rod carries two 
stops, which set in motion a counter-balance lever, causing the 
clack to shut when the gasholder is at the lowest portion of its 
course. The forcing action then opens the clack of the outlet- 
Pipe, and when the sucking action is again produced, a cylindrical 
Spring placed under this clack shuts it automatically, and the 
Same action recommences. 

Messrs. Schiele, of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, exhibit in the 
Machine Gallery (Prussia), by the side of their ordinary venti- 








e advantage of allowing the gas to pass freely when its action 


performed with these pipes in consequence of the presence at all | 
advantages which a good regulator presents, both in gas-works| 
| themselves as well as for consumers. 
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tion to whieh the pipes had to be submitted—caused this | 


| hour with a pressure of 20 inches on the outlet, and without 


an exterior cylindrical part run upon one of the ends of the pipes, | 


| iron cylinders, 283 inches in diameter and 28 inches stroke, set in 


ja table in fine sand, and a coating of very pure bitumen varnish | 


| and they are also used in ventilating the Exhibition building. | 


Some estimate may be formed of the advantages which this | 
system of pipes presents, when we state that the annual produc- | 
tion of Messrs. Chameroy’s establishment is 155 miles of pipes | 
for gas, varying from 14 of an inch to 28 inches in diameter, and | 





| Messrs. Achard and Simon exhibit metallic regulators with| 


sucking action of the exhauster is a preventative against this | 


| regulations hitherto suggested:—The regulating-valve, instead 


is stopped. This apparatus appears to act advantageously in the, 
gas-works of Frankfort, Mayence, and in the establishment of 
Messrs. Krupp, at Essen. An apparatus, with connexions of 8) 
inches in diameter, costing £22, extracts 150,000 cubic feet per | 
pressure on the inlet. 

Messrs. Bezy Desnoyers and Co., of Paris (successors of the house 
of Gargan), exhibit, in class 52 (Belgian department), an ex-| 
hauster with three cylinders, constructed according to the plans of 
M. Arson, enginecr-in-chief of the Paris Gas Company, and which 
is the model adopted in many of that company’s works, where its 
application adapts itself to the daily variable production, while 
maintaining the greatest regularity in the inlet pressure, which 
cannot be changed. This exhauster is composed of three cast- 





motion by a single-stroke cylinder of 25-horse power. This ap-| 
paratus, at a normal speed of 40 revolutions in a minute, easily | 
passes 100,000 cubic feet of gas per hour against a pressure of 10] 
or 12 inches. Experiments have proved that the loss by this) 
motion is only 15 per cent., and that 85 per cent. of its exhaust-| 
ing power is rendered available. These machines have been in! 
use in the Paris Gas-Works for eight years without interruption, 


Pressure-Regulators.—It is unnecessary to insist here upon the| 


The inconvenience of too} 
great or too feeble pressure are well known, and the interest of 
gas companies and consumers requires that the pressure should 
be as regular as possible. In the French section (Machine Gal- 
lery, class 53) M. Barbary, of Chateauroux, exhibits a regulator 
the section of which shows the following differences from the 


of being of a conical lengthened form, assumes a parabolical 
form, very short, which is supported by an inverted cylindrical 
cover, to the bottom of which is attached a sort of hydraulic cup, 
deep enough to exceed, under all circumstances, the level of the 
water in the regulator. The pressure is regulated by pouring 
water into the hydraulic cup. In changing the form of the cone 
the inventor was desirous of remedying the excess of sensibility 
in long cores, which often causes Renpeiels oscillations. We 
believe that Messrs. Brunt and Co. (of whom we shall have occa- 
sion to speak further when we come to examine the gas-meters in 
detail) have most successfully obviated these inconveniences. 
They exhibit the section of a station-regulator with a double cone, 
one above the other. The gas arrives in a compartment in which 
are two outlet-orifices, each one of them furnished with one of 
these cones. The pressure acts upon the upper cone per ascensum, 
and upon the lower cone per descensum, so that the effect of the 
pressure upon one is equalized by the effect produced upon the 
other, and consequently there is no fear of oscillations in the 
lights or variations in the supply of gas to the mains. | 

The automatic gas-regulator of Messrs. Garnier and Co. (class| 
53, Machine Gallery) joins to the advantage of regulating the 
flow of gas that of indicating leaks which may exist in the mains, | 


and of thus preventing explosions which might otherwise result. | 





direct action for gas, water, and steam. By the side of a gas-! 
regulator for 60 lights and another for compressed gas for the) 
use of railway carriages they show a design for the fitting up of! 
a railway carriage by the application of their system. The gas, 
at a pressure of 8 atmospheres, is conducted into a reservoir} 
underneath the carriages, and the total weight of the appa-; 
ratus is 470 lbs., which will supply a carriage for 20 hours! 
with a perfectly steady light of three times greater illuminating} 
power than that obtained from oil. In the English cottage! 
Messrs. Duckham and Co. recommend their dry and wet regu-! 
lators, of which the large number fixed in England speaks well| 
for their excellence, and which the manufacturers guarantee for| 
three years. 

In speaking of burners and of public lighting, we shall have 
occasion to return to the small regulators placed directly in the 
lanterns. An elaborate study of the means of regulating the} | 
flow and the distribution of gas has been made by M. Giroud, i 
exhibits in the Machine Gallery several constructions of regula-| | 
tors, and who has fitted up in the laboratory on the river bank,| | 
class 51, a very complete apparatus, and publicly demonstrates) | 
the efficiency of the forms of instruments adopted by him. The), 
apparatus, which he designates a “ telegraphic regulator,” is based! | 








| upon the directly opposite principle to that upon which regulators} | 
are ordinarily constructed, inasmuch as, instead of maintaining} 


| cause it to vary at each instant. This result is obtained by means 
| of a return-pipe branching out from the principal main, and 


' and opens or closes the valve by which the gas issues. 
| the reservoir is situated at more than 500 métres from the regu- 
| sive. 
tors, a ventilating exhauster working without noise, which has ° 


a fixed pressure at the exit from the works, it is intended toj 


bringing the gas back to the works, so that every time the 
pressure in the line of pipes diminishes or increases, the variation 
is felt by the gas in the return-pipe, which abuts on the regulator, 
Where 


lator the return-pipe becomes proportionately large and expen- 
Besides this, the variations in the pressure of the reservoir 
may be transmitted to the works with a delay which may pro- 
duce continual oscillations. M.Giroud then calls electricity to 
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4 day, he gives a very detaised description of the apparatus of | 


of gas produced under analogous conditions of distillation. 
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The return gas, in passing under the gasholder of this apparatus, 





|according to the movement of the current transmitted by the line 
of wire. Instead of wheel-work a workman may be employed, 
who may be warned by the striking of a bell, and by an ordi- 


place 
| Bt a eg = 
\18 the principle. The gas arrives in the upper part of a box, divided | 
into twocompartments bya fixed diaphragm, pierced with anorifice | 
varying in dimension by means of a cone. e gas passes by this | 
orifice into the lower parts of the box upon which is branched 
the outlet-pipe. The gas of the return-pipe acts upon a float | 
attached by a rod to the moderating cone, so that when the pres- 
sure is too strong on the town the float is raised, and consequently | 
the cone rises and diminishes the outlet orifice. The contrary | 
effect takes place if the pressure is too feeble. This result would | 
be obtained with certainty if the float were of a weight sufficient | 
to render it in equilibrium with the normal pressure of the gas | 
of the return-pipe. By some ingenious arrangements the differ- | 
ences of pressure which are produced in the two compartments of | 
the lower box, in consequence of the greater or less volume of | 
gas passing through it, are counterbalanced, also those which | 
arise from the greater or less immersion in water of the different | 
arts of the apparatus. These arrangements maintain intact and | 
invariable the weights opposed to the action of the gas of the | 
return-pipe. M. Giroud has recently published a little work | 
“On the Pressure of the Gas in Lighting, and the Means to be | 
Employed for Regulating it,” in which, after having passed in 
j review all the systems of regulators invented up to the present 








which we have only been able to give & sketch. 
Photometers.—M. Deleuil exhibits, in a little building in the 
French park, all the fittings of a blackened chamber similar to 
those which he has fitted up for the municipality in the twelve 
different sections of Paris for the purpose of controlling the gas sup- 
plied by the Paris Company. The photometrical apparatus em- 
loyed since 1862 is the system of MM. Dumas and Regnault, which 
s been already described in this JouRNAL, so that there is no 
necessity for us again to refer to it at length. ‘The only modifi- 
cation made in the original apparatus is the replacing of the 
Carcel lamp, which became easily deranged, and the reparation 
of which, out of Paris, was so difficult, by a moderator lamp 
burning under exactly the same conditions, but not subject to 
those inconveniences. In the Prussian department, M. Elster, of 
Berlin, who exhibits everything relating to the consumption of 
gas, has a Bunsen photometer, modified by Graham, in which the 
candle remains fixed. A second scale on the photometer adopted 
in most German towns serves as a control, by displacing the 
candle, maintained at a fixed distance, from the diaphragm. A 
small special balance, according to the system of a letter-weighing 
balance, permits the consumption of the candle to be read off 
during the trial, upon a fixed scale, without the addition of 
weights, and to ascertain to the tenth part of a gramme the con- 
sumption of the candle in eight seconds. M. Pintsch, of Berlin, 
exhibits a Bunsen photometer very little different to the pre- 
ceding one. 
We regret to see so few models of the photometers employed in 
England. Mr. Sugg has placed in the English cottage the pho- 
tographic photometer invented by Mr. Kirkham and himself, of 
which we fortunately had a description at the meeting of the 
British Association of Gas Managers in 1866, but which now is 
nothing but a hermetically sealed box, without any explanatory 
note or any description of its mode of application. Among 
the other contrivances for estimating the illuminating power 
of gas, we remark a photometer exhibited by Elster, of Berlin, 
in which a mixture of air and gas is burned through a burner 
under very feeble pressure. This instrument permits an approxi- 
mative estimate of the quality of the gas of different countries to 
be made without the inconvenience of candles or complicated 
fittings. M. Friedleben, director of the gas-works of Offenbach, 
near Frankfort, exhibits an apparatus termed a “ gasograph,” 
so combined as to inscribe upon a paper disc the time in which 
a certain volume of gas flows under a constant pressure. The 
association of this time of discharge, combined with the height 
of the flame of a burner under a constant pressure, permits a 
tolerably accurate estimation to be made of the illuminating power 











GAS EXHAUSTERS. 








| nary F pamesg". gsatl the changes may be made in the weights | 
| l upon the regulator. It would occupy too much space to | 
ve a description of the regulator itself, of which the following | 


whole may be construc 


| lubrication. 


} his aid to give motion to the regulators. For this purpose he places | hausters was very costly. He informed me that he had 
'| the reservoir at any distance whatever from the works, and putsit | used distilled water very successfully. I immediately had ap 
in communication with the mains by a very small branch pipe. | arrangement made for its application as per enclosed sketch, 
; ; i | No. 1 is a tin-plate box with a hinged cover, into which a 3-inch 
sets in motion the pointer of a pressure-gauge, the face of which | brass tube No. 2 (with a tap on it), enters from the nearest steam- 
‘carries points of electric contact susceptible of inverting the | 
leurrent. The station-regulator is set in motion by means of | distilled water in No.1. Through the sealed conductors 


pipe. A small issue of steam maintains a sufficient supply of| 
‘electric wires by wheél-work, which opens or shuts the valve | 


, Sent a very small quantity of the water, which is regulated by| 
| the taps No. 4, so as to supply what is found quite sufficient for'| 
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Although Mr. Anderson’s arrangement is different from what qT 
have used, yet he is fully, so far as I know, entitled to the ered 
of having first thought of the application of distilled water, and | 
used it as a substitute for more costly lubricating substances. He 
has asked me to mention the matter to you, and I should feel | 


pleased if you noticed the subject in your JouRNAL. 


Gas- Works, Cheltenham. 


W. Esson. | 





Register of New Patents. | 


3105.—Wittiam Ricsarp Mippiemone Txomson, of 20, Buchanan | 
Street, in the city of Glasgow and co. of Lanark, N.B., engimeer, | 
for “‘ Improvements in cutting iron and other meta 
and in new or improved machines or tools for that, and to some extent 
other analogous purposes,”’ A communication, 





26, 1866. 


This invention has reference mainly to a new or 
cutting short pieces off the lengths of iron and o 
or tubes by a new or improved form of machine, tc 
| susceptible of various modifications, to be principally 
| hand, somewhat in the same manner as ar 

brace or drill for boring, : 
| and pulleys, or wheels, from a conveni 
shaft, either driven by motive power or by m 


but also capable of being actuatt 
ently arranged prime moving 
anual power, through 


ted in the form of a portable tool 
Srz,—Some time ago I happened to mention to Mr. Anderson, | 2 frame or carriage easily moved and set in position to sut 
(* the Bath Gas-Works, that the lubrication of some gas ex- | or pipes where they are required to be cut. 


atchet or cran 


arvesnon ) or by a winch-handle and a fiy-wheel motion, and when L 
Corres Dp on ru ence. dts of these manners, both the we and the por ry 
: it ither b cted as a fixed stationary tool, to 
DISTILLED WATER AS A LUBRICATOR FOR | ee A of a sapheiendin to be cut to their required uname, — 
a 


llic tubes or pipes, | 


Patent dated Nov. 


improved mode of 
ther metallic pipes 
tool, or instrument 
worked by} 


uated by a belt 


t the tubes 





| 
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k-handled 


driven in 
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3106.—Wi111aM Epwarp Newton, of 66, Chancery Lane, in the co. 
of Middlesex, civil engineer, for ** An improved process for extracting 
\| oil and paraffin from bituminous substances, such as peat ov coal.”” A 
communication. Patent dated Nov. 26, 1866. 

This invention consists, first, in the use of the products of the decom- 
sition of steam, produced by means of incandescent carbon in the 
separation of hydrocarbon oils and paraffin from peat or coal, or other 
bituminous substances, or other hydrocarbon yielding materials, 
whether used by themselves or in combination with superheated 
steam. Second, the process of heating bituminous substances by 
means of the gases described (or in any equivalent manner), and 
subsequently extracting the oil or paraffin by pressure or displace- 
ment, in the manner set forth and described, irrespective of the 
icular form of the apparatus in which the operations may be 
conducted. 


113126.—Joun Tomuin, of 7, Wilson Street, Finsbury, and Cuarizs 
Hook, of Trinity Grove, Maidenstone Hill, Greenwich, for ** The 
manufacture of gas and the preparation of fuel.’ Provisional pro- 
|| tection refused. Petition dated Nov. 27, 1866. 

\Into suitable retorts is placed petroleum, mineral naphtha, rock oil, 
‘mineral or vegetable tar, the empyreumatic oil and fatty principles 
evolved in the process of charring bones, paraffin, cocoa-nut oil, also 
\|all and every other mineral and vegetable oil and liquid and semi- 
fluid products resulting from the destructive distillation of animal 
and vegetable matter, or any one or more of these, which are treated 
or combined with spent tanner’s bark, peat or bog earth, fir cones, 
or fir apples, damaged cotton, cotton waste, husks or pods, maize 
or Indian corn, sugar-cane, ashes, coal or wood, mineral and vege- 
table charcoal, coal dust, refuse of dye-works or wool factories, burnt 
clay, and other mineral, vegetable, and animal absorbent, the same 
||being previously desiccated or dried, in the sun, or by such artificial 
means as may be most convenient and inexpensive, and upon apply- 
ing the requisite amount of heat gas is generated. 


'13186.—Lovuis ALEXANDRE Farcon, of Brussels, in the kingdom of 
Belgium, engineer, for ‘‘ Improvements in forming the points of iron 
and other tubes or pipes.”” Patent dated Noy. 28, 1866. 

'| According to this invention, in the case of iron pipes which are to be 
connected together, the same have at their respective ends a part of 
the external circumference thereof enlarged, and another part hollowed 
‘lout, the hollows or channels being made sloping with regard to each 
other. A strip of rolled lead, one side of which is flat, and the other 
side of such a form as to fit into the hollow of the pipe, is placed 
round the respective ends of the pipes, and is pressed into the hollows 
or channels formed therein by a hinged collar, the interior of which 
is formed conical with relation to the outline of the point, the collar 
being closed over the lead and being drawn tightly around the same 
by means of a screw, which presses, through ears or projections 
formed in the collar. The lead having been thus forced into the 
hollows or channels, the collar is removed, and a hoop of wrought 
iron, the interior of which is conical, is slipped on and driven into the 
requisite position over the joint. The protruding and superfiuous 
portions of the lead are then punched up and consolidated in the 
manner usually practised in analogous cases. 


||8189.—Epwarp Hucues, of Bagillt, in the co. of Flint, for ** Jm- 
provements in machinery or apparatus for exhausting and foreing air 
and gases, and for propelling vessels.” Patent dated Nov. 29, 1866. 
\|For exhausting and forcing air or gases a screw propeller is employed, 
\lconsisting of any required number of single, double, treble, or 
quadruple threads or vanes connected to a cylinder or long boss, fixed 
to a horizontal shaft revolving in a covered vessel or chamber, open 
at both ends, and also in a greater or less depth of water contained 
\|in a cistern which is much larger than the covered vessel. The threads 
or vanes of the propeller are formed of plates of metal, riveted or 
bolted to spiral projections or flanges, cast or fixed to the cylinder 
or long boss, keyed on the main shaft, which shaft is driven by a 
steam-engine or other motive power. To prevent the water from 
being impeded in the covered vessel and cistern, the pedestals which 
carry the shaft and stuffing-boxes are bolted on each side to a 
horizontal plate attacted to standards fixed in the bottom of the 
cistern if it is made of metal, or to the foundation if made of stone- 
work, there being a space between each standard for the free circula- 
||tion of the water. One end of the open vessel containing the propeller 
communicates by a fiue with the place from which the air, gases, or 
fumes haye to be drawn or exhausted, or to the condenser when one 
is used, and the other end of the cylinder is open to another flue 
‘\bending to the chimney; and when revolving motion is given to the 
Propeller, the air, gas, or fumes are drawn above the water, and 
forced out with great power and certainty to the chimney. 


$147.—Tony Peritsean, of 4, Brydges Street, Covent Garden, in the 
co. of Middlesex, chemist, for ‘‘A new means for procuring the 
more perfect combustion in the burning of fuel.’? Provisional pro- 
tection only obtained. Dated Nov. 30, 1566. 
{This improved process of burning fuel consists in having at the 
||€ntrance of a chimney of a furnace a chamber of peculiar arrange- 
ments and dimensions, which the inventor calls a reproducer, kept 
constantly filled with fuel. The products of combustion are made to 
pass through the mass of combustible material, and by the heat they 
Involve they ignite, so that itis by what is called ‘‘ waste heat”’ 
that the fuel becomes red hot. 








neer, for *‘ Certain improvements in the method of producing metallic 
tubes, pipes, or other similar hollow articles.”” Provisional protection 
only obtained. Dated Dec. 4, 1866. 

This invention relates to 2 novel mode of manufacturing, producing, or 
orming metal pipes, tubes, and other similar hollow articles, that they 
may be formed without the use of cores, which, by means of this 
Mvention, are dispensed with. The improvements consist in the 
application of the principle of centrifugal force in the formation or 
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production of tubular articles. For example, a mould of the exterior 
form of the article required is prepare 
centres horizontally or so otherwise situated that it may be caused to 
revolve on its axis rapidly. 
mould, and the whole is caused to revolve rapidly, which causes | 
the metal to be projected from the centre of revolution into the| 





| pipes are connected thereto by means of brass ferrules driven therein. 
3181.—Josuva Horton, of Birmingham, in the co. of Warwick, engi- | 


791 





and placed between two 





The molten metal is introduced into the 


various forms and parts of the mould, which become filled with metal, | 
and 2 hollow tube is made within the metal, the axis of which cor- | 


responds with the axis of revolution, the outer surface corresponding | 


with the shape of the mould. When the metal is cold it can be 
removed by opening the mould-box, 


$226.—ALExanpDER Cotvin Fraser, of Colchester, in the co. of Essex, 
for ‘Improvements in apparatus used in the manufacture of gas,” 

Patent dated Dec. 7, 1866, 

These improvements consist in such modifications and additions as 

il] admit of the principles for which letters patent were granted to 
the present patentee in the year 1864, being adapted to retorts con- 
structed of clay as well as those made of iron. 

These further improvements consist in forming three, or more of 
less, longitudinal ribs along the interior of the bottom of the retort, 
all or some of which are continued at the end up the back thereof in 
a vertical direction. On the interior of the top and sides are also 
formed channels or grooves, extending nearly from the front to the 
back, and these, or some of them, communicate with each other by 
transverse grooves similar to the longitudinal ones, Between the 
transverse and vertical grooves slightly projecting ribs are also formed, 

In some cases, ribs may be substituted for grooves, or a combina- 
tion of both may be employed, The form of the ribs or grooves, 
as the case may be, are varied to suit the different objects for which 
they are introduced, the upper ones being principally designed to 
prevent the deposit, or if deposited to admit of the more easy re- 
moval of carbon, while the lower ones are made more particularly to 
allow the gas given off during the process of distillation @ more 
ready passage for escaping from the coal or substance from which it 
is eliminated. All these improvements are equally well adapted for 
retorts, whether they be of clay or iron, or of any substance capable 
of being moulded or cast; they are also applicable to ovens used for 
distillation, 

The objects of the invention are a more speedy and perfect carboniza- | 
tion of the coal or other material, whereby a greater quantity of good 
gas and a better quality of coke are realized, less carbon formed in the 
retort, and greater facilities afforded for its removal, whilst the dura- | 
tion of the retort or oven is prolonged, and considerable saving effected 
in the working expenses. 
$242.—Wituram Warren, of Alstone, near Cheltenham, in the co. of |; 

Gloucester, machinist and engineer, for ** Improvements in pumps,” | 

Patent dated Dec, 8, 1866. 
This invention relates to the lift and foot valves of pumps, whereby | 
the contents of the pump-barrel and feed-pipe may be readily allowed | 
to descend to the source of supply, for the purpose of preventing the | 
water or other liquid from freezing by being left in the pipe and! 
pump-barrel, and also to avoid injury to the liquid (such as malt | 
liquor) by remaining for a considerable length of time in contact with | 
the metailic surfaces of the feed-pipe and pump-barrel. For this, 
purpose the fvot-vale is so arranged that it can be set open by means 
of a lever or other mechanical contrivance in combination therewith, | 
when the pump-bucket or plunger is caused to descend or pass | 
beyond a given point in the barrel, a moyeable stop being arranged | 
in connexion with the piston-rod or pump-handle, to determine the | 
amount of movement of the pump-bucket when acting to raise water | 
or other fluid. By the removal of the adjustable stop, the pump- 
bucket or plunger may be caused to descend to such a distance down 
the barrel of the pump as to come in contact with the lever or other 
mechanical contrivance on or connected with the foot-valve, so as to 
raise the same, the valve of the pump-bucket being at the same time | 
set open, thus allowing the water or other fluid to pass down to the| 
source ot supply. 
3258.—Epmunp SMmatt CaTHELs, gas engineer, of Lower Sydenham, | 

in the co. of Kent, for ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus for conveying 

and regulating the supply of gas.”” Patent dated Dec, 11, 1866. 
This invention consists, firstly, of an improvement in the mode of| 
constructing cast-iron pipes or mains, so as to get an increased | 
thickness of metal along that portion of the main which is to be 
drilled and tapped for connecting the service-pipes thereto, in order 
to obtain sufficient length of thread or screw in the metat of the main 
to form a strong and secure junction or connexion with the service- |! 
pipes. This is effected by casting as part of the pipe a band or belt, 
about 24 to 3 inches in width, and having a flat surface along both | 
sides of the pipe of such a thickness a: to give a total substance from | 
the outside of the belt to the inside of the pipe of not less than three- | 
quarters of an inch to one inch. These two belts extend longitudi- | 
nally from the back of the socket to within about 9 or 12 inches of 
the spigot end of the pipe, and sectionally are on the upper half of | 
the pipe at angles of 45°, with central, vertical, and horizontal sec- | 
tional lines. By slightly diminishing the thickness of the metal in| 
the pipe, these belts may be made part of it without impairing its| 
soundness or increasing its weight; or they may be advantageously | 
added to pipes of the ordinary thickness. “The improvement is also | 
applicable to mains, whether for gas or water, where lead service- 











Secondly, an improvement in the means of controlling or regu-| 
lating the flow or pressure of gas in mains, more particularly where | 
the pressure is unduly increased by the altitude of the ground in 
which the main is laid. Governor-, as ordinarily constructed, and | 
fixed on the mains in hilly districts with the view of reducing an 
excess of pressure, are in a great measure ineffectual, consequent 
upon their action, which is to give a constant outlet with a varying 
inlet pressure; they require to be adjusted so as to give a sufficient 
outlet pressure for the maximum requirements of the night, when all | 
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necessity maintained in the mains during the whole of the day as 
well as the night, thus increasing the loss by leakage from the pipes. 
The object of the improved governor is to obviate this defect, and 
this it accomplishes through the principle of its action being just the 
opposite of the ordinary governor; that is to say, iapainel pressure 
at the inlet increases the pressure at the outlet, while, on the contrary, 
diminished inlet pressure contracts the gas way in the governor, and 
also decreases the pressure at the outlet. This is, as before said, by 
reversing the conditions of the ordinary governor—viz., by making 
the usual outlet port the inlet of the improved governor, and also 
reversing the position of the cone, by having its apex or smallest end 
turned downwards. The consequence is that an increased initial 
pressure has the effect of distending the diaphragm and raising the 
cone from its seat, thus enlarging the gas way and increasing the 
pressure at the outlet ; while a decreased initial pressure causes the 
diaphragm and cone to fall and partially close the orifice, and so 
diminish the pressure at the point of egress. The diaphragm is 
counterbalanced by an adjusted weight attached to a lever in con- 
nexion with the spindle which carries the cone. The diaphragm 
may, however, be made of such dimensions and weight as to render 
a counterbalance unnecessary. The space above the diaphragm, 
although enclosed by cover, may be subjected to the atmospheric 
pressure by connecting thereto a small pipe, and leading the same to 
the nearest lamp-post, or other convenient place; but it is found to 
be much more advantageous to make this chamber air-tight, and 
connect it with the outlet port of the governor, as shown on the 
drawing womans the specification, The means of adjustin 
the governor are afforded by sliding the weight along the lever un 
the requisite pressure is obtained, and then fixing it by a screw or 
other suitable contrivance. Although the foregoing has reference 
to what are termed dry governors, the principle may be equally well 
applied to wet ones, or those where, instead of a diaphragm, a small 
Soman ye or bell rising and falling in a tank of water is employed. 

stead of a conical, parabolic, or hemispherical valve, as shown on 
the drawing, what is commonly known as a flap-valve may under 
some circumstances be preferred, In this case all that is necessary 
is to hinge the valve on its upper edge to the pipe within the 
governor, so that it shall hang at an angle of 45° to the vertical, 
more or less, and attaching the spindle, which is carried by the 
diaphragm at or near to its lower edge. No partition in the pipe 
will then be required beyond that of the moveable one which the 
valve itself forms, and the effect of the pressure communicated to it 
rd se of the diaphragm will be precisely the same as before 
escribed. — 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
2531.—James Joseru Hicks, of Hatton Garden, in the co. of Middle- 
sex, for ** Improvements in means or apparatus employed for lighting 
gas and other jets or lamps, candles, cigars, and other articles,”’ 
Sept. 7, 1867. 

2536.—Emite Hupner, of 13, Rue Gaillon, Paris, in the empire of 
France, engineer, for ‘An improved rotary steam or gas engine, also 
- applicable for pumping and measuring liquids,”” Sept. 7, 1867. 
2564.—James Rar, of Lower Sydenham, in the co. of Kent, engineer, 
for ‘‘ Improvements in portable apparatus for cleansing and filtering 
water for army and other purposes.’’ Sept. 10, 1867. 


GRANTS OF PROVISIONAL PROTECTION. 
2371.—Win11am Witter Pocock, of Craven Street, in the city of 
Westminster, architect, for “ Improvements in indexes or tell-tales 
applicable to fluid-meters and other counting or measuring apparatus.”” 
Aug. 17, 1867. 

2402,.—'Tnomas Sautt, of New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A., now of 8, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, in the co. of Middlesex, engi- 
neer, for ‘‘ Improvements in slide-valves.’” Aug. 22, 1867. 

2408.— ALEXANDER MetLviL_E Ciark, of 53, Chancery Lane, in the co. 
of Middlesex, for “* Improvements in apparatus for raising water or 
other liquids by steam power.’’ A communication. Aug. 22, 1867. 
2414.—James Lee Norton, of Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, in the 
City of London, and Gzorcz Hawxs.ey, of Montrose Villas, Cale- 
donian Road, in the co. of Middlesex, engineer, for ‘‘ Improvements 
in apparatus and means for burning combustible liquids, vapours, 
and gases to obtain heat and light therefrom.”’ Aug. 22, 1867. 
2422.—Joun VaRzey, of 57, Bloomsfield Road, Plumstead, in the co. of 
Kent, for “ Improvements in apparatus for raising, supplying, and 
measuring water to steam-boilers, part of which invention is also 
applicable to measuring water for other purposes.’ Aug. 23, 1867. 


NOTICES TO PROCEED. 

1235.—JacoB Brrp, of Bromborough Pool, in the co. of Chester, engi- 
neer, for ‘‘ Improvements in the construction of buckets for air and 
other pumps.’’ April 29, 1867. 

1272.—Perrer Satmon, of 6, Great Smith Street, Westminster, in the 
co. of Middlesex, for “‘ Improvements in manufacture of gas, and 
in the apparatus for holding the same.’’ May 2, 1867. 
1303.—Cuanrtes Boscn Rerrz, of 3, Leadenhall Street, in the City of 
London, tor “ Improvements in meters for measuring the flow of water 
and other fluids, which improvements are applicable also in the con- 
struction of pumps for air, water, and other fluids.” A communica- 
tion. May 3, 1867. 

1427.—ALExaNDER Metvitix Crark, of 53, Chancery Lane, in the co. 
of Middlesex, for ‘‘ Improvements in the means of raising liquids, and 
in apparatus for the same.’’ A communication. May 14, 1867. 
2004.—Joun James Bucx.ey, of 1, Bond Street, in the parish of St. 
Luke, Chelsea, and Cuar.tes Hook, of Trinity Grove, Maidenstone 
Hill, Greenwich, in the co. of Kent, for “ Improvements in the manu- 
JSacture of gas,and in apparatus connected therewith.’’ July 9, 1867. 
2320.—Henxy Tuomas Evenist, of the Gas-Works, Kidderminster, in 


the consumers are burning gas, and this maximum pressure is of N 





the co. of Worcester, for ** Improvements in apparatus used in the 





manufacture of gas.” Aug. 13, 1867. 


Parliamentary intelligence, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. | 


METROPOLIS WATER SUPPLY. 
TweEtrrH Day—THuRSDAY, JUNE 6. 
(Continued from page 768.) 
Robert Rawlinson, Eeq., examined by Mr. WILKINSON. 

I am the chairman of the Rivers Pollution Commission. As Government 
inspector I have inspected most of the water supply districts of England, 
and as a private engineer I have devised and carried out works in Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, in Alnwick, in Morpeth, in Penrith, in Ormskirk, in Worth- 
ing, in Wigan, in Swansea, in Keswick, and in some other places. Those 
systems have been upon the constant supply in all cases. In my own case 
my experience has been of the construction of systems of water upon the 
constant system from the first, and not the change from an intermittent to a 
constant supply; but as far as my official investigations are concerned, they 
are extended not only into original constant supplies, but any changes from 
the intermittent to the constant. I think the advantages of a constant 
supply, where the mains are ape devised and laid and superintended, 
may be stated briefly thus :— First of all you have the water in its original |! 
state of purity delivered within each tenement; you have, if the apparatus || 
is properly supervised, a minimum of waste and you have a maximum of|| 
efficiency, and consequently you get all the advantages that a good and well-|_ 
regulated water supply can give. The disadvantages of an intermittent 
supply are notorious in this metropolis. ‘The waste of water is enormous, 
and the water that the poor people get is contaminated where it is stored in 
the immediate vicinity of their dwelling-houses, and especially where it is|| 
stored in receptacles placed close alongside privies, or water-closets, or dust- |’ 
bins, as it is in very many cases. The difficulties with regard to the change |! 
from the intermittent to the constant system in the metropolis would|! 
involve, in my opinion, a re-arrangement of the principal mains and sub- | 
sidiary mains to a very great extent. Although there is a pressure in the! 
mains in London, active for wear er for mischief equivalent to 150 or 200 | 
feet, there is not a pressure for service, especially for fire service, of 10 feet. | 
That entirely arises from the wire drawing of the mains, that is to say, the} 
friction of the water as it goes in, being forced along the mains, causes a} 
head to be lost when a plug is drawn, or when vent is given sufficient to let || 
the water escape from the system of mains. Now if the poe Somgee water | 
companies had their mains broken up into sections and had them supplied 
from central points radiating away to the branches, they could have an} 
efficient and hourly supply, from which they could give a much better and | 
constant supply than they could now. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that answer the result of any practical experiments || 
you have made upon the pipes in London as to the head of water being only || 
10 feet at the plug ? 1} 

Witness: 1 know by my own knowledge that the pressure generally at|| 
the head is from 150 to 200 feet. I have had no opportunity of making any || 
experiments or carrying out an sy in the metropolis water supplies; || 


but in my own services, which I have laid down in Wigan for instance, ie 














service in the mains will not only throw the water over any house in the 
town, but into and over any of the mills of five or six storeys high without 
the intervention of a fire-engine with a head of 150 feet. I am perfectly|: 
satisfied that such an effect might be obtained in London by a Judicious | 
rearrangement of the mains of the water companies supplying London. [) 
can hardly sav that an increased supervision would be necessary over the | 
constant compared with the intermittent system to prevent waste. I am! 
only speaking from a general knowledge and judging from general facts; | 
but my own impression is that, with the intermittent system now existing 
in London, a — of all the water pumped and passed into London is| 
actually wasted. ‘That, in my opinion, is in a great measure arising from| 
the want of competent supervision. Then with regard to the constant 
supply, it would be in vain to expect that any moderate volume of water) 
would supply a town if it is left hap-hazard. London is essentially a water- | 
closet city. All classes of the population use the soil-pan or water-closet, | 
and as that has been introduced effectually and used, we have had a gradual 
reduction of mortality in the metropolis, and a gradual improvement in| 
cleanliness and health. It may be necessary to bring into play in London a 
system of separate cistern arrangements—thet is to say, a small cistern) 
holding from 50 to 100 gallons, which shall be connected with the main, | 
and which shall not be capable of being tampered with, out of which each || 
tenement can draw its supply without having the power of wasting more || 
than its small service contains. During my recent inspection of the present}, 
mode of supply in the east of London, I found that in some courts there 
was an inch pipe with a swan neck at the end of the court and no sort of || 
tap upon it. It is left open there all the year round. The supply is turned || 
on for 30 to 90 minutes in the 24 hours on six days in the week. Now this} 
inch pipe delivers its water by the swan neck at all such times as it is turned 
on. If the poor people are there ready with their pans and buckets to catch 
it, they take what it gives; if they are not it wastes. Now it occurred to me 
that, supposing the water companies, even with their present intermittent 
method, had power to erect a small service-tank, or to compel the landlord 
to do so, or to treat with the local authorities to do so, and from that small) 
tank each individual should have a supply taken into his tenement, the cost 
would not be very great, the service would be practically constant, and there || 
would not be that great waste of water and that great inconvenience which 
there is now. I do not know that the tenant could be prevented from draw-|| 
ing off the water from the tank; each person must have the command of/| 
his own service. There have been service-boxes of different kinds invented | 
and patented, called ‘‘ water waste-preventers,’’ but I do not know of 4) 
single one that answers its purpose, and that does not become ultimately a)} 
nuisance, 

The CuarrMAN: Does nothing suggest itself to your mind to prevent the 
occupant of a house from misusing the supply of water that is given into 
the house? 

Witness : No; you would then put the poor tenant exactly upon the same 
conditions that you - the rich tenant; where there is a service-pipe plac 
in the house, instead of having a service-cistern in each house, you would 
have a service-cistern for a group of small] houses. 

The CuatrMan: The difficulty would seem to be this, that if every man 
has got his own cistern, every man suffers the consequences of his own mis- 
conduct; but if there is one cistern for 50 houses, everybody would suffer 
for the misconduct of one. 

Witness : I think you would find that that would very soon regulate 
itself. If it were known that any individual in a house was systematically 
wasting the water, they would ‘“‘ratten” him, I think. I always find that 
when a change by new apparatus is brought into use, for the first two or 
three months it is much more liable to misuse and abuse, and much more 
liable to be thrown out of order than it is afterwards. . 
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The CuatRMAN: I do not think you need pursue the inquiry as to whether 
the constant supply is a benefit or not, the water companies are bound to 
give a constant supply 5 the question is, how are they to do that > 

Mr. WILKINSON : 











|| elosets ? 

Witness : Yes; and the improper apparatus put to the water-closets. The 
remedy for that is to insist in all cases that there should be a small service- 
box into which the water flows, ard from which it is discharged into the 
soil-pan or water-closet, and such apparatus with its service-box can be put 
up at first cost of from £1 10s. to £2. 

The CuarrMaN: Is this a different apparatus from that which you con- 
jdemned generally in your former answer, when you told us that all these 
| contrivances were failures, or is it the same? 
| Witness: I did not mean my former answer to apply toa pak con- 
\trived service-box for a soil-pan or water-closet, such as Guest and Chrimes, 
‘lof Rotherham. I think by the adoption of these modes not only the waste 
|| but the possibility of that fearful fouling that I have described may be pre- 
ijvented. In my opinion any system of water supply necessitates a constant 
j,and careful supervision. I think also that where, as in the case of this 
|| metropolis, you are supposed to be entirely at the mercy of a trading com- 
||pany, it would be an enormous advantage that some central authority should 

ines power for general supervision, and especially power to listen to any 
|appeal for remedy or alteration. The cost involved in introducing a constant 
‘supply would depend, in some respects, upon the distance that the pro- 
|perties are from the services, and the kind of apparatus that is required to 
Be put up. I can only state that, in the case of cottages lying contiguous, 
if the main went down the ordinary street, an ordinary service-pipe and 
tap might be put into each house at a cost varying from 10s. to 1s. 
|is supposing the constant supply to be introduced for the first time. I do 
|not think there would be any great increase in expense between changing 
: the system and introducing for the first time the constant system, because 
| you would be simply adding the house apparatus to the main service. 
, The CuatrmMan: Having examined and inspected the supply taps, where 
| there is a constant supply, what are the arrangements in the town which, 
|in your judgment, has the water supply best managed, and which is that 
town? 

Witness: I do not know of any town which is better managed than Man- 














||chester upon the whole, but there is a drawback there. 


_Does your experience confirm what has been stated by , 
others, that the chief source of waste is the improper use of the water- | oked 
| other waste-preventers, if they are to cost 10s. a year to maintain, would 


| respect to those charges. 
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Manchester is a | 


| large place, with its half a million of population having a constant supply, | 
|'and there the economy is so great that the expenditure made for domestic | 
| purposes does not exceed about 15 or 16 gallons per head. The apparatus, | 


of course, must be of a very good kind to produce that result. The Man- 
|| chester system is simply giving an independent supply to each court or each 
'\tenement. In Wigan, each cottage has its independent supply. 
| supply-pipe is taken either from the branch main or from the true main ; 
|| but if it is a block of court houses all lying contiguous, a wrought-iron inch 

ipe is taken into the midst of that property, a stop-tap is put upon it, and 
|from that pipe three-eighths pipes with three-eighths taps are taken into 
each house, in some room, with a sink under it. In Wigan, they have not 
carried ont the water-closet system in the cottages, because until this 


intention of the borough engineer to introduce the soil-pan and abolish the 
privy. ‘The consumption at Wigan has been managed by the borough engi- 
neer, and he has not had sometimes more than 6 or 7 gallons per head, but 
he has made that serve by his supervision in a most wonderful manner, 
showing what supervision will do. There are water-closets in the better 
class of houses. ‘The rental of the houses generally in Wigan is from £10 
'|to £20. In Worthing, the constant supply was in operation, but they were 
|| obliged to discontinue it. There are about 12,000 water-closets in use there. 
|| The pumping machinery was not of sufficient capacity, and the well was 
|not sufficient. A new well is now being sunk, which will be completed this 
summer, and the constant supply will be carried out again. We could not 
get more than about 120,000 gallons a day for a population in the winter of 
7000, and in the summer varying from 12,000 to 14,000. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Denison: Wigan is as good a place as any I know 
,for the supply of water. You may take Lancaster also as being in the same 
condition, except that in Lancaster nearly all the privies and ash-pits have 
jbeen abolished and water-closets substituted. ‘The supply in Lancaster is 
from 20 to 30 gallons per head. Besides supplying the whole population 
|they get a very large income from supplying all the railways. I ama 
|member of the Hospital and Barrack Commission for the British army, and 

||we have had some very careful experiments made within these last twelve 
|,months as to the consumption necessary for soldiers in barracks for all pur- 
| poses, and the result we have arrived at is 16 gallons per head. During the 
|| prevalence of cholera I was requested by the Privy Council to make a special 

examination of the east of London, and to report. I have not, as an engi- 
||neer, had any experience of change from intermittent to constant supply ; 

but I have had experience, as Government officer, inquiring where the 
| ehange has taken place. 

Mr. Denison: Is it upon that experience that you gave that answer to 
| the chairman about there being only a pressure for the tire service in London 
| of 10 feet > 

|| Witness : At certain points. So far as my knowledge goes, that is a 
general or a fair average representation ; as you get nearer to the incoming 
mains you will certainly have a much greater pressure. I say still that the 

Tight thing to do is to rearrange the mains in London. I have not consi- 
| dered the question enough to be able to give an estimate of the cost of this 
rearrangement. Many of the waste-preventers have been found ineffective. 
So far as I know, the intervening service-box of Guest and Chrimes, for 
their cheap closets, is effective. Such a service might even be used for pre- 
venting undue waste for domestic supply. I should not like it to be taken 

,| that I say it is impossible to make an effective waste-preventer. I do rot 
| know the apparatus described by Captain Tyler, and if I did I should pay no 

|, attention to it, nor to the ferrule contrivance, excepting as a nuisance. 
|| Mr. Denison: You say you think that the waste only takes place where 
| things are new, before people get accustomed to the system ? 
| Witness: That it takes place toa much larger extent then than after- 
|| wards, but a waste will take place continuously if you do not look after it 
|| Ifyou determine in the east of London to give the 1} million people now sup- 
|| Plied by the East London and the New River Companies the constant service, 
||and if the same water is to serve, you must be prepared to multiply your 
|| Supervision and your power of repair; but I believe it would be true eco- 
||Nomy, both to the companies and the persons supplied, to do so. 

|| Re-examined by Mr. Cripps: All new sanitary improvements that have 

|| been introduced have necessitated, in their way, increased supervision. The 
actual sum wasted in Manchester in cleansing refuse, which causes excessive 
|| disease, costs the borough £10,000 a year. Now, that is a supervision that 
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i 


then took the refuse to an outict, and applied it to a proper and useful pur- 





{summer they have not had a full supply of water; but I believe it is the | } 
| involves the a 


The | 











is unceasing and untiring; but if they had the water-closet system, and | 


| a letter from the solicitor to the Metropolitan Board of Works. In reference 


pose, they would save that £10,000 a year in that form, and would be en- 
abled to expend it in another and a more beneficial form, Water waste- 
preventers in practice are attended with more evils than they are calculated 
to remedy. The ferrule, from its small bore, if there is the slightest sedi- 
ment in the water, or anything at all that can check it, gets choked up. The 


involve more expense to maintain than the rate paid for the whole of the 
water supply to several tenements. I would certainly not advise the ferrule 
system nor the stand-pipe system of any kind for domestic uses. Each 
party interested in his own supply of water should have his own tap. 

Mr. WiLkrnson stated that the vestry of St. Pancras was desirous of 
offering some evidence upon the state of the water supply for the streets in 
that parish. 

Mr. William Booth Scott, examined by Mr. WiLKINson. 

I am chief surveyor to the vestry of St. Pancras, and have been so since 
the passing of the Metropolis Management Act of 1855. My attention has 
been a good deal given to the water supply for the streets, and especially to 
the cost of that supply. We receive about 4 million gallons from the West 
Middlesex Company, and about 24 million gallons from the New River 
Company in the year. We have been dissatisfied with the rates charged b' 
the New River Company, and have been in correspondence with th2m wit 
In 1856 we were paying by the area of roadway 
watered. We paid 5s. for every 100 square yards watered once a day, and 
7s. 6d. for every 100 square yards watered twice aday. That was for the 
season from Lady-day to Michaelmas. We were not satisfied with those 
rates. We watered some new streets in that year, and the New River Com- 
~ sent in a bill at the rate of 8s. 4d. and 12s. 6d. per 100 square yards, | 

n 1857 they offered to supply water by meter at 6d. per 1000 gallons; but | 
we subsequently found some little interference with our men. The com-| 
pany’s superintendents thought that they wasted the water, and we reverted | 
to our proposal to take water by meter in 1862, and then the company asked | 
1s. per 1000 gallons. We chjected to that increased charge, and a great | 
deal of correspondence and negotiation took place between us, which lasted 
for nearly two years, The result was, that the company practically refused 
to supply any water till the vestry would consent to pay that ls., and the 
streets were left unwatered for some time, until the vestry complied with 
that request. We took out a summons for penalties for not giving a constant 
supply. Then we came toacompromise before Sir Thomas Henry. We 
were to pay ls. per 1000 gallons, with a certain discount off in proportion to 
the quantity that we took. 1t was at the rate of three-fourths per cent. per 
million, and that is what we pay at the present time. By the New River 
pine Act a customer who consumes 200,000 gallons per quarter is 
supplied at the rate of 6d. per 1000 gallons. We look upon what we have to 
pay (about 10}d.) asa grievance. ‘There are some stand-posts in which we 
do not get a constant supply—that is, the supply becomes so small when the 
houses ure being supplied, that it does not answer our purpose to take water 
from those posts. It takes from 15 to 20 minutes to fill a cart, which at the 
other posts is filled in from two to three minutes. I imagine if a constant 
supply were introduced universally, that inconvenience could be easily 
remedied ; we could then fix our posts anywhere. At present we are not | 
able to fix our posts where we should find it most convenient to do so, but | 
we have to fix them upon such mains as are constantly charged, and that | 
ment of more water-carts. | 
y Mr. Denison: I came here in consequence of receiving | 








Cross-examined 


to the price of water, we consider that we ought to be supplied at 6d. per 
1000 gallons, and for that part of the parish which is more than 60 feet 
above high-water mark, the Act provides for an increase of 1}d.; we ought 
to have it at 73d. After we appeared before Sir Thomas Henry, we con- 
sidered that the difficulties of putting into operation the provisions of the 
Act for settling the price were such that it would be better to come toa 
compromise, and we did for the time. We found that we could only take | 
out a summons for the penalties for not providing a constant supply. It 
did not fix the price. We had no way of compelling them to discuss the 
matter of price. We considered that if a customer consuming 200,000 
gallons a quarter had a right to be supplied for 6d. for 1000 gallons, we who 
consumed 24 millions of gallons certainly had the same right. 

Mr. Denison: Did it occur to you that a customer taking 200,000 gallons 
of water is probably taking pretiy uniformly all the year round, whereas | 
you are taking street water probably only in the summer. 

Witness : We extend over eight or nine months in the year now. 

Re-examined by Mr. W1Lkinson: I should imagine the quantity 
water supplied by the companies for street watering purposes, is conned 
like one-half per cent. upon the whole supply. 

Mr. WiLkrnson: As to the dispute between yourself and this company, | 
you were advised by the solicitor that the Act in operation did not enable | 
= to obtain justice, and therefore you consented to this compromise; is | 
that so? | 

Witness: That is so. We found it difficult to follow up the steps neces- | 
sary to produce evidence before Sir Thomas Henry as to the value of the | 
water. 

The CHAIRMAN: I understand you to say that the company’s Act directs | 
them to supply the water to all the community in that district at the rate of | 
6d. per 1000 gallons. 

Witness: Yes, all Jarge consumers above 200,000 gallons, 

‘the Cuarrman: And you agreed to pay twice the rate which the com- 
pany are allowed to charge? 

Witness: Nearly twice the rate, and that we felt to be a grievance. I | 
think we had the advice of counsel as well as of the vestry-clerk. It was 
under the best legal advice that we could get. 

The CHAIRMAN: Will you explain to the committee how that legal 
opinion was arrived at? It would be desirable, because that is not apparent 
from what is before us at present. 

Witness: I am not able to explain the legal difficulties of the case. It 
always was my opinion that the vestry ought to be supplied at the same 
rate that the company charged to large consumers. 

The Cuarnman: If there is a defect in the Act which has resulted in 
such an absurdity as that, it is desirable that you should point it out to the 
committee. 

Witness: I do not see how we are to investigate all the Acts for the pur- 
pose of discovering it. No doubt Mr. Cooper would be able to explain the 
circumstances of the case. 
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THIRTEENTH Day—Fripay, JuNE 7. 

The CuHarrman asked Mr. Cripps to explain how it occurred that the 
parish of St. Panoras agreed to pay 1s. per 1000 gallons, less discount, for 
the supply of water for watering the streets, when in the company’s Act 
the scale of charge was 6d. 

Mr. Curpps said that it was one of the difficulties which arose in a general 
way out of a number of different Acts relating more or less to the same sub- 
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ject, and their being occasionally more or less in conflict with one another. 
le referred to the Water-Works Clauses Act, 10 and 11 Vict., c. 17, sec. 37, 
and to the New River Company's Act, 1852, sec. 41, by the latter of which 
it was provided that the company should supply water by meter where the 
consumption did not exceed 50,000 gallons at the rate of 7}d. per 1000 
gallons. The authorities of the parish of St. Pancras, who had to supply 
water for watering the streets, conceived that this being the New River 
Company’s Act, they were entitled to get a supply of water under clause 
41 of this Act, and accordingly they proceeded to give notices under 
that Act. That was resisted, and therefore the parish officers took the 
opinion of Mr. Welsby, which was that the 41st section of the company’s 
own Act did not control the 37th section of the General Act; but he seemed 
to think this, that under section 40 they could get that by meter at the 
quantity supplied, and that that might be taken as some evidence of what 
was reasonable under section 37; not that it was legally the one controlling 
the other, but the one might be a reasonable mode, in the magistrate’s 
opinion, of finding out what the proper price might be. But then came 








this question, that although under section 41 they were not compelled to 
supply by meter, yet there was nothing about a meter in section 37; there- 
fore they had no means whatever of availing themselves in the summons, 
under section 37, of so much evidence as they might otherwise obtain 
under section 41. The consequence of that was that they acted under Mr. 
Welsby’s advice, and made the best arrangements they could under the cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Welsby and Mr. Le Breton also had a joint conference 
about the matter, and they gave a joint opinion to the effect that the 
amount to be paid for such supply, in case of disagreement, was to be 
settled by the magistrate, under the provisions of the 37th section of the 
Water-Works Clauses Act, and that evidence to'show what would be a 
reasonable charge must be submitted to the magistrate to enable him to 
come to a decision. Acting upon that advice, the parish gave the notice 
under the other section; the parties appeared, and it was agreed that the 
price should be 1s. per 1000 gallons, subject to a discount of three-quarters 
per cent. up to 50 millions. No discount if a less quantity be taken than 
10 millions in any year from the 1st of March to the lst of March. When 
they gave that notice they received a letter from the solicitors of the New 
River Company, containing their view of the construction of this section. 
The 37th section directed that in those pipes there should be a constant 
supply under any circumstances, and in the reply of the solicitors they 
called attention to the 15th section of the Metropolis Water Supply Act, 
which exonerated the New River Company, in common with all the other 
metropolitan water companies, from the liability to keep a constant supply 
of water in their mains until the inhabitants had complied with the requi- 
sitions of that section and of the 29th and 31st sections of the New River 
Company’s Act; and it would be found that a comparison of the two Acts 
with the Water-Works Clauses Act clearly established that ne metropolitan 
water company was liable to keep a constant supply under present circum- 
stances. That did not appear to him to be the proper construction of the 
Act. It was perfectly true that they were not compelled to keep a constant 
supply of water in their district mains until certain things had been done; 
but was this 1 queston about those mains? No; by the General Act they 


supplied a large private consumer. Mr. Welsby and Mr. Lush (now Mr. 
Justice Lush) told them that the magistrate might take section 41 into 
account, and he would act as an arbitrator. There was an indication that 
they could supply a very large quantity at 6d. per 1000. That was some- 
thing; but there was this exceptional case, that it was only required in very 
large quantities occasionally—sometimes for a week or for two days, or 
sometimes not at all for many weeks. That was, of course, a circumstance 
to be taken into account in going into the question, and the amount of the 
dividends was obviously a matter of great importance in settling at what 
price and quantity the water was to be supplied. The whole matter in dis-|| 
pute did not arise upon the inquiry by the committee; and, if it did, the!) 
committee would only have to report, first of all, that the Act of 1852 was 
not defective; and, secondly, that with regard to the special case brought 
before them, the complainants had compromised them rather than act upon 
the advice of their own counsel, and give the proper evidence before the 
magistrate, or try to prove the case. He would remind the committee that 
this was obviously the last day of the case. They had been sitting from|| 
the 14th of May, and had obvious!y had the Metropolitan Board and its 
solicitors communicating with the solicitors of the vestries. One could 
easily understand for what reason it was that, in the last hour of the case, 
here came up St. Pancras with this trumpery grievance—entirely their 
own fabricating, and entirely their own fault from beginning toend. That 
was valuable in this way also, that it led him back to the principal part of 
the case that had been against the companies. The Metropolitan Board of 
Works had obviously been taking counsel with the representatives of the 
minor bodies and vestries, and had been considering what sort of case they 
could get up: and the committee saw what they had not got up. It would! 
be worth their while to consider one paragraph of the petition of the Metro-' 
politan Board itself, which was—“ Your petitioners have been sensible for| 
some time past that the legislation of 1852 has become inapplicable to and) | 
insufficient for the wants of the metropolis, and for the obtaining and dis-| | 
tribution of a sufficient supply of pure and wholesome water for domestic 
panens of water in sufficient quantities for sanitary and other purposes.” 
‘hat was what they were going to attempt to prove there. But had they 
proved one single proposition of all those that were stated or alluded to? Had| 
they attempted to prove that there was any insufficient quantity of water, 
or that there was any want of pure water, or that it was unwholesome or 
unfit for domestic purposes? There was absolutely not one of these propo- 
sitions which they had attempted to verify by any witness. He could not 
help comparing that petition with the strange document which Mr. Hope 
Scott adverted to in opening the case—the commission. Commissions were! | 
of course invented by somebody. The Secretary of State acted probably on| | 
information; and when one found a strange similarity of language between | 
two documents, one could not help tracing them through the same under-| | 
ground passage or pipe toacommon origin or fountain. Here they had|| 
the commission stating this—“ And whereas the present supply delivered in| | 
the metropolis, as well as in many other large towns, lias been found insuf- 
ficient, and is likely to become more so as the population increases, unless 
some additional sources of supply can be permanently provided.” The 
critical words there were absolutely the same, that the supply had been 

















were required to keep the plant at constant pressure for the purpose of ex- 
tinguishing fires, and therefore it appeared to him that this excuse of the 
Act of 1852 exonerating them from that liability did not apply; and if it 
did not, there would be this great objection, that the Act of 1852, instead 
of being any additional liability upon the water companies, or any addi- 
tional advantage to the parish, would actually be an exoneration of what 
was intended under their own Act of 1852, section 41, in the first. And 
under the general Water-Works Clauses Act, either Mr. Baxter was wrong 
there, or if he was right, and it did apply, then, as he (Mr. Cripps) said 
before it was made, it was much worse for the consumer of the water than 
if that Act had not been passed at all. 

Mr. Jonnson handed in the analysis of Dr. Letheby of the Kent Water 
Company’s water, and Mr. Toutmin Siri also delivered a return of the 
expenditure of the five Thames water companies. 

r, Denison then addressed the committee upon this new point. The 
committee would see that this was an inquiry into the operations and 
results of the Metropolis Water Act of 1852. It was perfectly obvious, 
therefore, that this question, whether there was anything substantial in it 
or not, depended not upon the Act of 1852, but upon the Act of 1847; and 
of course they were not prepared for that sort of inquiry. If it had been 
more important, they should have desired to go into it more fully by 
evidence; but it did appear to him that the committee, even if they were 
disposed to do so, could not make any report upon the matter, inasmuch as 
it was not within the scope of the inquiry which they were, by the direction 
of the House, ordered to make. At the same time he would not shrink 
from it, and, in the first place, would make a few observations upon what 
his learned friend had said. He had read the opinion of Mr. Welsby and 
some other gentlemen, to the effect that the companies were right in their 
contention that the price was not to be governed by the 4Ist section of the 
New River Act, which provided for the price at which the water was to be 
supplied to the largest private consumers, and some other things; but is 
was to be governed by section 27 of the General Act. And having had 
that advice from their own counsel, what did they do? They went before 
the magistrates, without being prepared with any evidence whatever, and 
they contended for the very thing that they were told was not the thing to 
contend for—namely, that the price was to be fixed for the water for the 
streets, at the price at which they were bound to furnish it to the largest 
private consumer. They went before the magistrates with apparently no 
ease at all; and then they came before the committee, and complained of 
the law, and that they did not do what their own counsel advised them to. 
It was never intended that the price at which we supply water all the year 
round to private consumers should govern the price at which we are to 
supply water for the streets. If it had been, nothing could have been more 
easy than to say, in general water bills, as is said in general gas bills or pri- 
vate gas bills, that they should supply gas or water for two public purposes 
at the lowest rate at which it was supplied to the largest private consumer. 
But instead of that there was an elaborate machinery of a different kind 
for watering the streets. They would take a quarter of our whole supply, 
and that meant that, in respect of this supply, which was only taken in dry 
weather and on dry days—certain days during the seven months from the 
1st of March to the end of September—they would be obliged to have their 
reservoirs enlarged to an extent necessary to meet theirdemand. What 
would be the consequence if they did noi? There came a dry week, and 
they took a quantity of water which they said was one-fourth of the com- 
pays total supply, and people would find themselves without any water 
n their cisterns; so that there seemed the clearest possible case that the 
price at which water was to be supplied in the hot dry weather for water- 


found insufficient. How did Mr. Walpole know that it had been found 
insufficient? Of course because somebody told him so, and one could only || 
guess who the somebody was. But, again, they had a little light thrown 
upon this at the end of the case, because they had Mr. Rawlinson, C.B., 
commissioner of all and everything apparently, and engineer, and a great 
many other things, telling them that it was notorious that the supply was|_ 
insufficient; and not merely insufficient, but it was a generally prevailing| | 
water famine. Mr. Rawlinson was an old officer of the Board of Health. 
Many learned counsel had at different times to comment upon those docu- 
ments which had been issued from time to time by the Board of Health. 
He (Mr. Denison) did not know whether it struck the committee as it had 
done him—that his learned friends having begun with this petition, having 
had this commission issued at somebody's recommendation, and having Mr. 
Rawlinson in the box—the gentleman who professes to know everything 
(how much he did know the committee would see presently)—they were 
obliged to let him down with this statement about the want of water, that 
it was notorious, and being notorious it must be known toa great many 
people, and necessarily known to the man who said it. He was a man|| 
whose business it had been for many years to make himself acquainted with 

all sorts of water questions; and did the committee think that if he could} | 
have given them any proof of that absurd statement, he would not have} | 
given it? So they had ended as they had begun. They began with the 
commission and with the petition, both stating in the same words that the 
water supply was insufficient, and they had ended with a witness who was 
always the witness that came for those things, and he had nothing better 
to say than that “it was notorious.” If it was notorious, where were all 
the vestries, and where was the Metropolitan Board, to prove anything of 
that. Somebody drew up the petition, Was it drawn up in the hope or on 
chance that by sitting and watching, as his learned friend had told them be 
was going to do, something might turn up. He was the gentleman who 
was waiting for something to turn up. He had been waiting since the 14th 
of May, but nothing had turned up in his favour; nothing against the 
quantity, nothing against the quality; and so little did he know of it, that} 
le absolutely withdrew from an inquiry which he had invited them to by| 
putting that paragraph in his petition. So that, when the committee came| | 
to report upon the Act of 1882, all that they could report consistently with | | 
the facts was this, that the Metropolitan Board being there to watch the 

case representing the public, as the chairman had rightly told his|' 
learned friend early in the case, his learned friend deliberately said, after 
the case had gone on for about a fortnight, “ We have nothing to say upon |; 
the chemical question.” So, of course, he (Mr. Denison) had nothing to 

say. They had put in the paper, and they had put in the witnesses—Dr. 
Letheby, Dr. Ouling, and Professor Abel. Besides that, the committee 
knew there had been a Privy Council investigation published every month;| 
all those things tempting his learned friend to go into it, but not « scrap ot| | 
the thing did they go into. He (Mr. Denison) put aside, of course, the 
East London ease, because that was a special and temporary one. The 
Kast London Company knew just as well as anybody else that things had 
been going on wrong there, and they were there pressing the committee to 
allow thein to be in a hurry, as it were, to cure them, without waiting for 
the result of the general inquiry; therefore he need not refer to that. So 
much for those two documents. Having those two things to enlighten 
them, bad they been any more enlightened by the course which his learne 

friend had taken under the progress of the case? Although Mr. Cripps 
had been there watching ever since the 14th of May, what did he end in 
proposing? Nothing, And not only not proposing anything by a sort of 
accident, but by deliberately telling the committee that he would not pro- 

pose anything--withdrawing from that part of the inquiry, and refusing to 
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ing the streets, could not be what one might call an abnormal price. He 
meant that it would bear no necessary relation to the price at which they 











help the committee in the other. So that their game had been this—to 
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not sitting still, to call no witnesses of their own upon that point, and to 
\|suggest, by cross-examination, by examination-in-chief, and by their 
|| speeches, that his (Mr. Denison’s) party had been behaving very ill; that 


they ought to do something, but what that something was they refused to 


had to liken that question to a gas inquiry before, and he might liken it 
again. Last year there was a gas inquiry arising upon a bill which was 
brought in by the corporation of London, upon which a general inquiry 
was engrafted, and a report made; but then there were definite cases made, 
definite objections against the gas companies; witnesses called to prove 
certain things, saying what they thought ought to be done, aud the parties 


the bill that was proposed, without calling upon the opponents at all. The 
matter was resumed this year in this way, aud he was at that moment in 
the spirit, though not in the flesh, in another room discussing that gus bill. 
He had been in and out occasionally doing what little he could there, but 
just then he had paired off with his learned friend, Mr. Hope Scott—he was 
doing the gas, and he (Mr. Denison) the water. What was the inquiry 
which was going on in that room? This year a bill had been brought in 
by Government, he supposed professing to be founded upon the recommenda- 
tions of the committee of last year. They all knew, of course, what had 
taken place in the House about that, and therefore he need not tell them; 
but the committee who were discussing the bill had a definite proposal. 
The bill had been thrown upon the table with blanks, with all the neces- 
sary figures to be filled up by the Metropolitan Board, and the Metropolitan 
Board were there proposing definite figures, and saying, “No; we want 
this, and we are prepared to stand upon that,” and they knew what they 
had to deal with; whereas they were dealing with them there, as they 
say, in such @ manner that they could not get them to give anything 
except a general complaint of the Act of 1852, and their conduct under 
it. Now, with regard to the Act of 1852 in its present form, as it was 
accepted by the committee, his learned friend was pleased to tell 
them the other day that they had doctored the Act deliberately 
into the form in which it stands, and in which he was pleased to 
tell them it was inoperative. He found that the question of what 
proportion should be adopted as the proportion to put the companies 
in motion was fully discussed, and the committee themselves expressed 
strong views aboutit. Mr. Phinn, who was counsel for the public, he sup- 
posed, in some sense—that was to say, for the Government—-said this: “We 
say it is much more desirable that the company should lay the communi- 
cation-pipes from the main to the point where they enter the houses; that 
we think is desirable for their own protection. One person may require a 
communication-pipe of such a diameter, and another of another diameter; 
you would have the pipes all varying in size and diameter if the companies 
do not lay those particular pipes from the main to the house.” There they 
had put before the committee of 1852 one of the points which he sup- 
posed were intended to be put before them now, but they could only get at 
| the same sort of evidence that they had; and then Mr. Serjeant Bellasis, 
who was counsel for the companies, said, in answer to the chairman— 
e There is no objection to laying the communication-pipes in that sense, 
provided we are clearly excluded from doing so in the interior of the 
|houses. There must be a payment in respect to the expense to which the 
|company is to be put.” ‘he committee would see that it did not end even 
in that way; for there was a discussion afterwards whether the companies 
should do any work within the houses, and, upon the whole, the committee 
came to the conclusion that they had better not do any work within the 
jhouses. Then with regard to the four-fifths, they had a further discussion 
afterwards, and the first passage appeared to be this. The next day the 
chairman said—‘I am presuming that the intermittent supply is put 
aside, and the constant supply substituted ;’ and then Mr. Serjeant Bellasis 
said—“ Supposing the tenants will not do it, 1 do not think the company 
ought to be put into the position of acting positively against the public. If 
the constant supply is to be given to everybody, and there is to be any 
compulsion, we think they should compel one another, and not that the 
company should compel them; it will otherwise create such an amount of 
hostility against the company as to produce ill-will between them and 
their customers.” Exactly what was said now. Then, afterwards, Serjeant 
Bellasis said—“ The proportion of the householders you would give this 
power to you may regulate as you think fit; and if you make it a mere 
majority, then supposing there were 200, you would allow 101 to insist 
upon the 99 doing it. You will probably think that such proceedings 
should not be taken unless a considerable majority determined to have the 
constant supply, but that is a matter of very little importance to us.” He 
(Mr. Denison) would show them presently why it was of very little im- 
portance. They had inserted the proportion or four-fifths, but they wished 
to leave it to the committee. So that the matter was again left to the 
committee quite as fully as the previous one was. Then Mr. Phion says— 
“Treally object to the whole of the system, as departing from what the 
committee have decided. The committee have prescribed that the constant 
supply at a given time shall be the system adopted in London.” It would 
be seen that the committee did nothing of the kind, but it was Mr. Phinn’s 
idea. The chairman says—* The committee have decided upon this, that, 
supposing a certain majority, that is,a large proportion, shall call fora 
constant supply, and supposing there is a minority who do not intend to 
comply with it, they shall have notice from the company that such is the 
case; that they are called on, and bound to give a constant supply, and 
that if they refuse to come into that plan their supply must be cut off;” so 
that there they had again the committee deciding for a large proportion. 
Then Mr. Phinn proposed this—“ Provided that no company shall be bound 
to provide a supply of water to any house which shall not be supplied with 
pipes, cocks, cisterns, machinery, and arrangements of all kinds for the 
reception and distribution of water, and constructed according to the regu- 
lations prescribed by the special Act.” ‘Then Mr. Barrow, who was a 
member of the committee, as he had been of the committee of 1851, also 
said—“ It seems to me that it would prevent the necessity for your second 








to provide a constant supply of water to any district main where four- 
fifths of the houses on such main were not supplied with pipes, cocks, and 
cisterns for the purpose, but that when the four-fifths on such main were 
supplied with such cisterns, the company in that case shall not be bound 
to supply water to the remainder.’” So that they had again the four-fifths 
emanating from the committee themselves, after they had told the com- 


that charge of their doctoring the clause. Then Mr. Phinn rather con- 
tended against that, and he was answered in this way again. Mr. Barrow 








|| they had violated the Act of 1852, and had made it inoperative, and that | 


tell them, and there was he, speaking at the end of three weeks, absolutely | 
not knowing what he was to speak about in the way of any definite case. He | 


promoting the bill stating what they were prepared to do; and after the | 
committee had heard their case it ended, as they knew, by their rejecting | 
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sit still and cross-examine his (Mr. Denison's) witnesses; when they were | 


| tants of all houses supplied by such company;’” that is to say—“ keep in| 


clause if the first clause stood this way—‘ That no company shall be bound | 


| to be throughout that they exist for the purpose, first of all, of doing that! 


mittee that they were prepared to leave that point to them. So much for | 
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said—“ Your proposal would impose the necessity of giving a constant 
supply to a single house out of a hundred if the single house required it,” 
and 8, of course, it was not done. Then, again, Mr. Barrow said—* Our 
intention is, that, unless four-fifths of the district require it, we will not 
compel it.”. Then Mr. Phinn tried once more, and said—* This is a general 
system of legislation; I was in hopes that the committee were going to 
say the constant system was the system for the metropolis.” How were 
Mr. Phinn’s hopes answered by the committee? He had hoped that they 
were going to enforce the constant system absolutely; but what was the 
answer which he got from the chairman? “If it is called for;” so that the 
view of the committee ali the way through, he believed, was this: the 
committee saw plainly that unless some considerable proportion, and as 
they thonght for themselves four-fifths, required the constant supply, with 
the expense and inconveniznces atteading the laying of it down, it should 
not be forced upon the remaining number of inhabitants or upon the com- 
panies, and so, finally, it was settled, another member of the committee | 
saying the same thing; so that they had there the chairman, they had Mr. | 
Barrow, and they had Mr. Eilis, making this final remark upon the subject , 
—*I do not tiink it harsh legislation that four-fifths should control the 
one-fifth.” Then the committee deliberated, and this was announced by 
the chairman—* The committee have decided to make this clause very 
short, enunciating the general principle, but leaving the special provisions | 
to the particular Acts. ‘After the expiration of five years from the passing 
of this Act, every company shall, subject to the provisions of the special | 
Act relating to such company, provide and keep in the district main | 
already laid down, or hereafter to be laid down by them, a constant suppl 
of pure and wholesome water, sufficient for the domestic use of the inhabi- 








the mains.” Then came other provisions and clauses further on, and | 
finally he saw that which he was not aware of. The chairman said again, 
talking about the four-fifths further on—“ I think the committee are rather 
inclined to listen to that limitation, that four-fifths should have the power 
of calling upon the company to give the supply, and that there should be 
the power of cutting off the people who refuse.” Mr, Phinn then added 
that he should be quite willing to concede that power; after which Mr. 
Ellis observed—* We do not wish to permit a smaller number than that to 
coerce the others.” But there they had the counsel for the public—they 
might say for the Metropolitan Board—actually acquiescing at last in the 
proposals that were first of all suggested by them, but left to the discretion 
of the committee, and entirely adopted by the committee, and so coming 
into the Act. So much for the charge of doctoring the Act of 1852. But 
his learned friend said that the Act had been inoperative. He was not 
concerned to deny that, but the question was, whose fault was it that it 
had been inoperative? He meant that he was not concerned to deny it 
had been inoperative in that sense, that it had not secured a constant supply. 
But why? Because the majority which the committee of 1852 determined to 
be the right majority to put the machinery in motion had never put it in 
motion, so that what they had to report upon the Act of 1852, he answered 
that those charges were not denied, and the committee's report would 
be this, that in 1852 the committee came to the deliberate conclusion that 
it should require a large majority to coerce the minority, to use the expres- 
sion of the committee themselves, but that large majority lad never taken 
those steps to coerce the minority; and the term coercion, as used by the 
committee, was perfectly right, because the result of it was this, that if any 
number of people might require a constant supply, it was quite obvious to 
the committee that they cannot have that constant supply until the mino- 
rity had put themselves in a proper condition for receiving the water with- 
out waste. So that it did come to this, that the majority had to coerce the 
minority, or else the whole of the water of the district was to be cut off; or 
else, as there usually was in those cases, there was a third alternative—they 
might get into the dilemma that the Brighton people got themselves into, 
viz., getting into a condition to be obliged to give a constant supply, not 
daring to put aconstant supply upon the old pipes, and therefore bein 

obliged to lay an entire new system of mains, in order to get over the dif- 
ficulty of having to give a constant supply through intermittent supply- 
pipes, which were totally unfit for the purpose. That, luckily, was guarded 
against in London. That was the reason why the proportion was not of 
any consequence to his (Mr. Denison’s) party. It was of considerable im- 
portance to the public, because whether they allowed, to take an extreme 
case, one-fifth to control the four-fifths, or allowed the four-fifths to control 
the one-fifth, still the result must be the same—all the service-pipes in the 
district must be placed in a condition to receive the constant supply before 
they should be compelled to give it; because they knew, from the evidence 
which they had been giving them, a single man might waste 10,000 gallons 
aday. So that he, speaking for the companies, was indifferent about the 
question of proportion; and the companies were indifferent in 1852, and 
that was why they left it to the committee. It was a question between 
different classes of inhabitants, who was to take the initiative. Should the 
tour-fifths compel the one-fifth to put the services in a condition for a con- 
stant supply, or should the three-fifths, or the two-fifths, or the one-fifth? 
To them it was a matter of indifference: all they cared about was, that 
those service-pipes of the particular district—the pipes through which 
they would have to give the supply—should be in a condition to receive it. 
They might alter the fractions as they liked; it came back to this, that the 
water must not be wasted capriciously. They must have some security in 
London, which people managed to get in some smaller places, for preventing 
a person, whether wilfully or carelessly, or anything else, running off 1000 
gallons a day, or in some instances 10,000. But there was something more 
to be said about those people who complained that the companies had not 
done as they ought to do, and that they had doctored the Act, and so on. 
What had the vestries done? It was his learned friend's case that they had 
done nothing. He was willing to give the vestries credit for having done 
rather more, and he knew they had done this in a few cases—they had put 
the Board of Trade in motion, they had got inquiries held, and they had 
done just enough to prove that it was perfectly easy for them to do more, 
Unfortunately, they had done just too much for his learned friend’s case, 
All the inquiries that had been held had been got up by the vestries, and 
had been attended to; they had had all their witnesses there, and they had 
given the committee in detail all the complaints that they had had, whether 
from vestries or from private people, and the way in which they had always 
met them. Now, why were not the vestries, who were there under the 
shield of the Metropolitan Board, practically signing that absurd petition 
which they had signed—why were they there saying that the companies 
did not do their duty? The idea of the Metropolitan Board of Works seems 














London drainage, and then of complaining of everybody else, and doing no- ‘| 
thing else, and saying ina gas bill that gas ought to be supplied ata | 
cheaper rate than it can be supplied, and saying in water bills that some- 

thing ought to be done, they did not know what, and never doing anything 
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else. And it must be remembered they had unlimited funds at command, 
becanse they got an Act a few years ago, at the expense of the ratepayers, 
enabling them to promote any bills in Parliament which they thought fit, 
so that they could not even urge that excuse which corporations of 
smaller towns were obliged to use sometimes, that local persons could not 
promote bills, except at the risk of having to pay the costs out of their 
own private funds if they did not get the bill. The Metropolitan 
Board had guarded against that; they might promote bills out of the capital 
of the public; they might pay any number of witnesses; they might do, in 
fact, anything that all the corporations in the country could not do, till they 
|got a special Act of Parliament for it; so that they could not plead that 
excuse. And as to the expense, the Board of Trade had actually taken that 
lupon themselves. It would be found that whenever people went to the 
|Board of Trade they sent down Captain Tyler, or a chemical gentleman. as 
jthe case might be, and got the thing fully gone into. The money came 
|from somewhere, and of course all the vestrics knew that if they wanted 
jany inquiry to be made for anything within a reasonable cost there was 
not the smallest difficulty in going to the Board of Trade and getting the 
jinquiry made. But the lectsapetinn Board represented those owners and 
loccupiers some of whom he was afraid were amenable, under Mr. Bateman’s 
phrase, to the criminal law; they represented also the landlords, more 
jespecially of the poor. But what did the companies know about the land- 
lords whom they represented? Why, all that the companies knew was this, 
|that in Captain Tyler’s report there was a passage to the effect that in one 
‘of the cases which he had inquired into, where the landlord was gross!y 
ideficient in doing his duty, the landlord was what? A member of the 
|Metropolitan Board of Works. The foreman of the company went to a 
|certain street, where he learnt that 34 people lived, and there he found a very 
jhorrible state of things: —“ This double house, which is reatly Nos. 84 and 
|85, though called 85, belongs to (he would not mention his name) a member 
lof the Metropolitan Board of Works; and it was to be hoped that he would 
limprove the condition of his tenants in regard to their water supply.” This 
|was possibly a very active gentlennan—possibly the gentleman who suggested 
ithe drawing of this very petition; at any rate he was one of his learned 
ifriend’s clients—one of those who came to represent the inhabitants, so that 
\they had the Metropolitan Board doing nothing to remedy the evil. 
They had the vestries doing and not doing what he pointed out, and when he 
came to the owners, who were members of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
|they found, tosay theieast of them, that they were no better than other people. 
So much for the Metropolitan Board, who came there complaining of the 
lcompanies not having done what they pleased to call their duty. Some- 
|thing, however, after all had been done towards providing a constant supply, 











| |which was the main point, because the committee had had those waste- 
| |preventers, which Capt. Tyler said had been very effective, but which the 


junbelieving Mr. Rawlinson—he meant unbelieving in anybody but himself 
|—did not believe. They had the ferrules, which most people seemed to ap- 
prove of, and certainly Capt. Tyler approved of them. But who had taken 
the trouble to invent all those things? Had any vestry, or had any 
member of the Metropolitan Board suggested any of them? Not a bit of it. 
All those things had been done by the companies beyond the Act of 1852. 


‘things, but they had been taking the tronble all that time to get the best 
‘inventions they could to meet the case of those wretched peop!e who wasted 
ithe water and stole the taps, and made it impossible to supply even their 
more decent neighbours, whodid not waste and steal water. Well, the com- 
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| There was not the slightest obligation upon them to do any one of those | 





mittee had had Mr. Rawlinson—the great engineer, who knew everything 
about water everywhere, but who believed in nothing—and one might | 
reasonably expect that there would have been something that he had in- 
vented. No, not a bit of it; he was content with his belief; but if he—the | 
great engineer—would not tell them anything, what upon earth were they 
(the companies) to do? ‘They had done the best they could; they had 
gone beyond the Act; they had gone to great expense, and introduced | 
those things, and were willing to introduce them as far as they could, 
‘always consistently with this, that they really could not put things on to ; 
be stolen the next week. There was the difficulty—there was the problem | 
Somehow or other it did not appear to be a problem to be 
|solved in smaller places than London, Everybody there kuew everybody’s | 
business; a pipe could not be allowed to run to waste without somebody | 
knowing it. In London, things were different; people did not trouble 
themselves about their neighbours affairs; and in houses, bolding he did 
jnot know how many families in a house, how was any inspector to know 
what was doing in the house, or who was che doer? Those were just the | 
things that occurred to one readily as accounting for the distinction which | 
obviously existed between London and even the largest placesin the country, | 
|where a constant supply was in existence, and under great difficulties. | 
That was the problem to be solved. He wished to be shown how the com- 
panies were to give a constant supply without the risk of any decently con- 
'trived fittings being stolen. There was no new story about the stealing of 
brass; they had been hearing of it for years. He knew what happened in 
jthe case that he was interested in when they were putting up the West- 
‘minster clock. Every brass tap, all the way up the staircase, was stolen; 
jthey could not keep them on; and he knew what happened in other places, 
It was well known that everything above the value of cast iron, and not 
jeven that in small pieces, could not be left exposed in London. Whether 
jit was eaten up, or rather drunk up, for that was the meaning of it; melted 
into beer by those gentlemen about whom they were seving daily com- 
plaints in the newspapers, or by the tenants of those landlords, he neither 
knew nor cared. He could only deal with facts as he found them. The 
company had had their engineers—Mr Simpson, Mr, Muir, and Mr. Quick 
—and all those people, telling them of the attempts they had made, and the 
results that had followed. Until the Metropolitan Board, who cla'med to 
be, and were in a sense, the governors of the metropolis, would come and | 
put them up to something better in the way of jurisdiction, they could only | 
take things as they found them. They could not expect the companies to 
bring in a police bill, for, even if they did, the bill would never reach a | 
second reading, or certainly would never get beyond. In contrasting their 
condition with Manchester, their supply of water was in the hands of those 
who had a summary jurisdiction, so to speak, which was a most essential 
point. The committee must all of them have seen the bills which those 
great country corporations were in the habit of carrying through Parlia- 
ment year after year, getting powers to make by-laws such as they really 
had not in London. A compa:y coming in, and foreing their way into 
people’s houses, were resisted. And another thiag: people went about per- | 
sonating inspectors, hoping to get into houses of a great deal better class 
than those which required inspection, and so to make themselves acquainted 
with the intricacies of the houses, for purposes that could be reasonably 
understood, They all knew how they lost great-coats and umbrellas, by 
gentlemen who came representing acharity; and it was as easy to representa | 
water company asacharity. The learned counsel thencalled the committee's 








j a billim Parliament to remedy it. Croydon, with its so-called constant | 


| Brighton? First that they had tu lay down a second set of mains, because 
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attention to the evidence which had been given with regard tothat by thecom- 
panies, which he ventured to say agreed with itself; one mandid not con-' 
tradict what the other man had said, and one evidence proved as clearly as | 
anything could do that unless there was a total and complete alteration of | 
the system of service-pipes in the poorer parts of London—for it was only | 
those, after all, that they were dealing with—the Act of 1852 must remain | 
as it was, and they must wait till the requisite things were done by those} 
who had the power of doing them. And they had further proved this, that | 
wherever any experiments had been made for the purpose of seeing how| 
far the public could be trusted, the result was entirely uniform and quite} 
consistent with the Glasgow experience, and with all otber experience, that | 
they could not be trusted at all. Mr. Simpson had been asked, with refer- | 
ence to the supply, particularly of the houses of the poor, whether it would | 
not be hetter to avoid the cisterns, and his reply was, “‘ No doubt of it. The | 
companies were not there disputing that proposition in the least, provided | 
it could be done. No doubt of it; but then, in the application, they would | 
perhaps allow him to state that was a considerable difficulty, and he stated 
that from practical experience. In Westminster, some years ago, he felt 
great difficulty in supplying those poor neighbourhoods, and he recom. 
mended the compauy t» expend a sum of money in laying down pipes and 
putting up stand- posts to serve the places independently of cisterns, and he 
believed a sum of £800 was spent; but in the course of a few months, 
although great pains were taken not to put any brass or lead work (it was 
all done in iron), somehow or other the middle men or managers of the pro- 
perty became indifferent about it, and many of them would not pay the 
water-rent Then there was nobody to take care of it, and many of the 
parties denied that the c.mpany had any power over it alter they had once 
fixed it, and in the course of three years it was all sp»iled and rendered 
useless. ‘There were scarcely a dozen places left out of 44. It was one of 
the most difficult problems to supply those poor neighbourhoods when 
there was nobody to take care of the things. The chiidren took the least 
bit of iron, or anything they could get, and endeavoured to make money out 
of it; there were hundreds of them idle in the streets with nothing to pur- 
sue but mischief. The ccompxnies had met the suggestion about iron Pipes, 
and they would not do. Stealing was not the only thing Complaints had 
been made that the entrance-pipe into a yard had been flattened, and what 
upon earth could they do with such a case. If people would go out of their 
way for mere mischief to flatten the pipes, possibly to do a little temporary 
spite to somebody in the court, how were the companies to guard against!) 
that? That was a specimen, he supposed, of Mr. Rawlinson’s famine of, 
water. Then, with regard, to the waste of water, everybody came almost | | 
to the same story. They tad heard of the enormous quantity that was'!| 
wasted at Glusgow, and at Edinburgh they knew that as much was wasted || 
as was used. At Chester, after trying all they could, they reverted trom || 
the constant to the intermittent system. And with regard to Manchester, |) 
even the corporation, with all the powers that they possessed, had the}! 
greatest difficulty in keeping pace with the people. Mr, Bateman thought |, 
it was all right, and was eutirely taken by surprise when he (Mr. Denison) |} 
read him his town-clerk’s threatening notice, and they all remembered the || 
exceedingly dexterous way 1m which he got out of it—not a very compli- || 
mentary one to Mr, Heron, the suggestion being, in plain English, that it || 
Was not true, and it was the same sort of thing as the old notice, “ Steel}! 
traps and spring guns set in these premises,” that one sees sticking up still, || 
thongh it was illegal, That was Mr. Bateman’s explanation of the threat- | 
ening notice at Manchester, which was the only place where they had really || 
been able to bring the thing under any sort of decent control. At New-| 
castle, with all their enormous machinery, and controlling power, and}, 
supervision, they could only just keep the thing down, At Leeds they || 
were in a state of very great dissatisfaction about the water, and they had | 








supply, was a failure. So was Carlisle. The waste there had gone on 80 |; 
long and become so uncontrollable that they did not know what to do with | 
it. Liverpo:l was described as one of the worst supplied towns, in dry 
seasons, in the kingdom. It pretended to be constant, but, in fact, was in- 
termittent. Folkestone was one of those cases where they had gone back 
to the intermittent system; they had not water enough to meet a constant 
supply, the consumption being so great, and they had very good evidence 
that parties had filled baths three and four times from the taps, and because 
they did not like the appearance of the water, they had let it run to waste 
again, aud they caine to Parliament and got controlling clauses, and they 
gave them asupply for two hours in the morning and two in the afternoon. 
The learned counsel said that, having alluded to those instances, he 
was ready to say, notwithstanding, on behalf of all the companies, that 
if thee was uo waste, there was no greater quantity used under 
one system than under the other; but the point was that under the inter- 
mittent system the waste was limited. When water was turned on for 
only 20 ininntes a day in each place they knew that a man could only 
waste it for 20 minutes, but when it was constantly on ove tap might run 
the Thames dry almost. A great many cases had been pnt to Mr. Simpson 
by his learned fried, a great many about which Mr, Simpson did not 
know. Cambridge was given as au instance, but Cambridge, as he (Mr. 
Denison) had the good luck to know, was only an auxiliary supply. If he 
had not Known it, what would the evidence have looked like? Why, that) 
it was an exccllent system of supply in Cambridge, and that they used the| 
very small quantity of 11 gallons per head, all of which the committee} 
would have been asked to attribute to the facilities of a constant supply, | 
and the non-waste of a constant supply. What did it turn out? | 
Why, that it was no ease at all, for, according to Mr. Tomlinson’s | 
own evidence, almost everybody had wells, or water at his door in! 
the street. A gentleman, as a sort of luxury, tovuk the extra water} 
there because he found sometimes that his servants did not pump up the} 
wate: into the water-closet, and he (Mr. Denison) forgot the number of; 
brewers and people there who wanted more for trade supply than they 
could get in the ordinary way. As to its beiug an instance of a town being 
well, or even substantially supplied with water on the constant system, it 
was nothing of the kind. And then they knew that they required at 
Cambri-jige, as they did at Brighton, all the waste-pipes to be in a con- 
spicuons place, but that was absolutely impossible in London, If that was 
the ditum, so to speak, upon which all supervision was to be founded—if 
that datum was a3 impossible as it appeared to be there, where were they 
to start in altering the Act of 1852. They had not the basis of departure, 
if he might so use the expression. The learned counsel then adverted to 
the peculiar cases of Brighton aad Edinburgh. In the case of the former 
they had had Mr, Eastou’s most clever, intelligent, and reasonable evi- 
dence; nothing could be betrer, and a great contrast it was to some others 
that they had had there. What did Mr. Easton tell the committee about 





they got into a dilemma. He had also told them that the landlords 
refused to alter their fittings or their pipes, and that they had had very 
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| little change. There was the company ready and anxious to give a con- 
stant supply uncer proper control. They had only 200 houses to change 
in five years. But there they positively could not get the intermittent 
eople to change. The case of Edinburgh had been brought there through 
Mr. Ramsay, a very intelligent and reasonable gentleman. He said they 
wanted more control than they had got there. They got some additional 
control 2s lately as 1863, and the cisterns were nearly universal, and yet 
Edinburgh wasted, in round numbers, as much water as it used, and they 
wanted more control. If, then, Edinburgh was in that condition, why was 
London to be in a better one? He meant why was it likely that that 
which happened in Edinburgh with much greater facility for control should 
not happen in London? Then Hartlepool had been spoken of. The Act 
there was of a very stringent character, and it was not worth while to go 
further into the case. With reference to the fire question, he remarked 
that he was afraid he could not pay the official fire gentlemen—he meant 
either Captain Shaw or Mr. Rawlinson—the same compliment, whatever 
might be the worth of it, as he willingly paid to Mr. Easton and to Mr. 
Ramsay. Mr. Rawlinson flatly contradicted Captain Shaw. Which of 
them was right he (Mr. Denison) was not particularly concerned to 
inquire, but there was the report of Captain Shaw to the Metropolitan 





matter clear to them all. The reason why the committee had not their 
answer to the first report was that they never had the first report to 
answer. 
to the second report. If the committee would turn to page 21, they 
would find first the answer of the Southwark and Vauxhall Com- 
pany, to the effect that the directors would have great pleasure in 
co-operating with the Metropolitan Board of Works, with a view of 
remedying the evils complained of, but they regret that they do not think 
it possible to carry out the plan suggested by the chief officer of the fire 
||brigade. The report stated that on 138 occasions during the present year 
inconvenience had been sustained in finding water at fires, owing in every 
case to the non-attendance of the regular turncock, who alone understood 
;|the proper mode of working the existing water services with good effect. 
\|In the opinion of the directors of the company the only practical remedy 
‘for that was that which had so frequently been suggested—viz., that 
a messenger should be kept at each fire station, whose special duty it should 
|| be to call the turncock on the first alarm of fire; it being obviously im- 
| portant that the supply of water should be ready before the arrival of the 
llengines, At present this duty is entirely ignored by the fire brigade, and 
\|the calling of the turncoc’ss is frequently a matter of accident. The only 
||inducement for any one to call them was that a reward was paid by the 
||company to the person giving the earliest information of the fire. He (Mr. 
Denison) had the replies of almost all the other companies, which were 
|| virtually to the same effect. It would be found that they grappled with 
every point which was put before them in that one-paged report of Captain 
|| Shaw. 
|| that he (the learned counsel) cross-examined Captain Shaw himself upon 
|that, and he did not think be was doing him any injustice in saying that it 

came to this—that it was obviously a question of dignity with him whether 
|he would send to the turncocks or not. He admitted that he knew where 








‘| they all lived, and when he (Mr. Denison) asked him if he did not ignore 
|| the duty of sending to the turncocks, Captain Shaw did not like the word 
“ignore;’ he paraphrased it a little, but it came to the same thing, that 
they would not send to the turncocks. Well, of course, he (Mr. Denison) 
|;could not make them send for the turncocks, but what did that man mean 
| by saying, “ We look after all the fires of London, but we do not send for 
||the turncocks”? The fact was, those official gentlemen put into minor 
|| offices often got so impressed—he would not say inflated—with their own 
dignity, that they really did not meet questions of business as everybody 
else did. That was the answer about the turncocks. But that was 
|}not all; they came to another part of tie reply of the company— 
||“ With respect to the introduction of the constant high-pressure service, 
\!in the opinion of the directors it is not practicable unless special 
||mains be laid throughout London for the purpose.” He paused for a 
|| moment at that sentence to ask,“ Did not Captain Shaw agree with that?” 
‘| He did most emphatically. His point was that the whole supply was 
|| wrong; that it ought to be entirely reorganized with new mains, anda 
|| Pressure of 390 feet, higher, you know, than there is in any of the towns 
|| which have been put before you, so that the companies had him there 
||agreeing with them. Then they went on to say—* This would iuvolve an 





|| outlay so enormous as to more than counterbalance the advantage to be | 


|| gained by its adoption.” The chairman took that point if he remembered 
|| rightly, and asked Captain Shaw about it. “Ob, money!” says he, “Iam 
|| not here to talk about money; I represent the fire brigade of London, aud 
|| London ought to be ahead of every other place, and really I have never 
|| thought about what it cost.” “You do not think the expense,” says the 
|| chairman, “a consideration?” He said, “I have not taken expense into 
| Consideration at all; it is not my duty;” that was to say that that man, who 
|Was paid, he dared to say, a good salary for looking after the fires of 
| London, came before a parliamentary committee sitting there to inquire 
into those things as a matter of business, and said, “I do not consider it a 
| Practical question at all what such and such things cost; his idea was that 
| London ought to spend an unlimited sum of money to put out the fires.” 
| That was not a matter for him (Mr. Denison) to offer an opinion upon, but 
| for the committee, and if a gentleman would come and give evidence in that 
| way, it was their business and not his. But they had had a little light 
thrown upon the expense by that more discreet gentleman, Mr. Easton. 
His father was examined by the Fire Committee in 1862, and he said that 
if that system of mains was to be adopted, giving the pressure that was 
required, it would cost at least three millions of money, and that, according 
‘| to Mr. Rawlinson, was the amount which Captain Shaw wanted. It was 
no matter whether it was or not, but when they came to talk of £3,000,000 
in addition to the present expenditure of £5,000,000 or £6,000,000, one need 
not inquire whetlier it was quite enough. So that they had Captain Shaw 
coming there to tell them nothing more than that, that he would not send 
to the turncocks, and he thought the whole water supply of London ought 
to be reorganized at cost which he (Mr. Denison) would be content to 
call £3,000,000; and that was the fire evidence. He was reminded that the 
company got nothing for that supply, so that they were to reorganize the 
supply of London and spend £3,000,000, and get not nothing for it, except 
the credit of being the best supplied town in the world for putting out 
fires, according to Captain Shaws evidence. The £3,000,000 was only the 
first cost after all; there was to be the cost of maintenance besides, 
amounting to £50,000 a year, and that worked out a later question: that, 
Supposing there was to be a siuking-fund at the ordinary rate, it would 
involve a cost of £240,000 a year to give the fire supply completely. He 
did not think that the committee would be likely to report in favour of 
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As to the matter of calling the turncock, it would be remembered | 


Board. The companies had answered the second report as far as they | 
could, and he thought, and could say it deliberately, he had made the | 


He would call the attention of the committee to the answer | 
, asked him the question, Captain Shaw, obviously without any preparation, 
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that. Now he had said that no two of those people could come without 
contradicting each other, whenever there was an opportunity of contradic- 
tion, even about the mode of dealing with fire. He must remind them that 
Mr. Rawlinson had another reorganization scheme—that was to say, he 
thought he had—but he would not even draw hitn (Mr. Denison) a picture 
of it. But they had had even more than that; they had had three or four 
rival schemes of hydrants. They had had Mr. Bateman’s hydrants that 
were to cost £2, or some such figure, and they had Captain Shaw's 
hydrant that was to cost £7, or some such figure. He had not the 
least objection to their. taking either they liked-—he was not to 
settle the question for them—but when they came to that committee 
and told them how the Act ought to be altered somehow or other, 
they had better agree how, and not throw themselves on that table, 
so to speak, one with one machinery and another with another. But the 
advantage which Captain Shaw had in his hydrant was this, that it was 
adapted for either the constant or the intermittent supply; so that Captain 
Shaw came there saying that he wanted to have a pressure of 300 feet, and 
nothing but a total reorganization of the mains would do; but five mi:utes 
after he said he had got a hydrant that would do for the constant or the 
intermittent supply. That was one of the things that they had to reconcile 
between themselves—it was not his business to do it for them. He read to 
Captain Shaw the evidence which he had given in 1862 before the Fire 
Committee, when there were only two instances of deficiency of water out 
of 678 fires, if he remembered rightly. Well, Captain Shaw did not volun- 
teer that it had been any worse of late; but when one of the committee 


and without any figures which he had had tabulated a little beforehand, in | 
1862, thought it had now risen to 10 per cent. That sort of loose evidence 
the committee knew was not worth very much, Captain Shaw came there 
to say the worst he could against the supply of water; but if it had risen 
10 per cent.,as he said, what was the reason? The reason was, that he 
would not send for the turncock. But, even if it were 20 per cent , he (Mr. 
Denison) would give the same answer, that it was his own fault; if he chose 
to send for the turncock he could readily do it. He thought in Mr. Muir's 
evidence the committee would find that at least there were as many in- 
stances where the turncocks were before tle engines as where the evgines 
were before the turncocks, so that they might pair one off against the other. 
So much for that; but there one more point which Captain Shaw had. He 
said that unless there was a constant supply they could not have what he} 
called a high pressure—that was to say, they could not have the very | 


highest pressure, because when they turned the water on it had to make its | 











way to the tops of the houses, and the ball-cocks had to shut thcomselves| 
before they got the full pressure. That was all very well if they were 
building a new house, but he prefers to use the fire things in the street, 
and hydrants put at both ends; but that was not the system in London. 
All that he wanted was quantity, and he would like to have pressure in 
addition. He (the learned counsel) knew that whenever the time came | 
when people chose to spend money of the Metropolitan Board, or anybody | 
else, in reorganizing the whole system, and getting a high pressure, so as to | 
do without fire-engines, that plan would be reasonable; but everybody knew 
that the moment the main was turned on, the water would flow into the 
streets before it would flow into the consumers cisterns at the tops of the 
houses, because it came out at the lowest hole, so that all that stuff of | 


Captain Shaw’s ended in this—he preferred the constant supply at a limited | | 


cost in order that he might dispense with fire-engines. Very well; if they | 
and the Metropolitan Board were disposed to do that, and to pay for it, it! 
was not their business to resist. He did not know whether oven Captsin 
Shaw or the Metropolitan Board had gone so far as to suggest that the 
companies were to go to the expense. If he did, he (the learned counsel) 
thought he saw the point of it, and the point was this, merely to inform 
them of what they probably knew, that the expense of the fire supply, 
minus the cost of the water itself—he meant the expense of the machinery 
—was in all cases naturally and properly thrown upon the local authorities, 
The companies gave the water, and they expected them to provide the 
means of using it properly and reasonably. So much for the fire question. 
Then there was Mr. Rawlinson, about whom he had one word more to say 
—the gentleman who knew everything, but believed in nothing, and who 
came there in a manner to back up Captain Shaw. He had his own view, 
they knew, about the fire supply in London. It wasa great shame, said 
Mr. Rawlinson, that in the middle of Charing Cross, for instance, the water 
should never rise more than 10 feet. Well, that showed what his observation 
was worth. He (the learned counsel) was really there, not for mere fun, con- 
trasting one witness with another, but to point out to them how little they 
could trust a witness who came there with great positiveness, when he did not 
use the eyes in his head to inform himself, by making reasonable inquiries, 
as to the things which came under his eyes every time he went out at night 
when there was a fire. Captain Shaw said that, so far from that being 
true, they could actually dispense with fire-engines after the first hour, and 
there was never any want of water as soon as the turncock had come. The 
learned counsel having handed in Captain Shaw’s report, and made a few 
remarks upon Captain Tyler's report, said he must remind the committee 
that the very point referred to by Captain Tyler was decided by the com- 
mittee in 1852, upon evidence far exceeding in bulk what the committee 
had got there; and that the committee of 1852—and he must add, the com- 
mittee of 1851 also, which was composed of the same members, came deli- 
berately to the conclusion that in London it would not do, and the compa- 
nies thought it would not do. It certainly was a burthen which they were 
not prepared to undergo. The outcry against them would be simply into- 
lerable, and they literally dared not face it. If they were a corporation 
governing London they might face it; but a trading company, selling water, 
and calling upon people to employ them for all their fittings, might be 
tolerated in Cambridge, where there was a notice stating that they only 
charge cost price, with the committee knew what result; but certainly in 
London it would not be tolerated, and they knew that in one of those minor 
towns, Edinburgh or Manchester—they said it was the latter—even there 
the condition employing the companies plumbers was obliged to be given 
up. They could not maintain it, although it was a corporation there. And 
did they suppose that they (the companics) could maintain for a moment 
in London, against the immense opposition that they would have, the 
power for themselves to go in and put up the fittings in tue first instance, and 
then to look after them perpetually, and do all that was necessary to main- 
tain them? It was merely bringing them back to the position which they 
started with, that in London oF could only be regarded as trading com- 
panies. They were regarded in London as a set of companies who had the 
power of selling water, and the people say, “ Very well; we will buy this 
water, but we are not going to be controlled by them.” He did not 
think that the company could carry a bill if they attempted such a 
foolish thing; and if they attempted to work it afterwards the odium 
would be so great that they must give it up, and what would have to 
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be done then he did not know. He could only guess that that sort 
of thing would then come—they would find that the fittings were 
not maintained, and then the only remedy open to the companies would be 
cutting off the supply, and then what would happen in a great number of 
those dirty courts in the east and other ts of London? Why, for the 
companies own security, to prevent the Thames being sucked dry, so to 
speak, they must cut off the supply. Then would come the cholera, then | 
some disease or other, then all the London agitators, then the Metropolitan 

Board all crying out for more water, and coming there, or to another com- 
mittee, and abusiug them as being guilty of all the deaths in the east of 
London, because they had cut off the supply. They knew that the com- 
panies dare not do that in London. He (the learned counsel) could not 
see what was to be done to alter the machinery of 1852. As to the precise 
proportions of the machinery he did not care one farthing; but as to the 
anbstance of it, it was as plain as anything ever was to him that, at the 
end of that lorg case, the substance of it must be maintained. He did not 
know that it was worth while to read it again, but there was the 22nd 
clause of the Act of 1852 dealing with this matter, providing that ‘‘ When- 
ever water shall be constantly laid on under pressure in any district main, 
every person supplied with water under pressure by any company through | 
such main shall, when required by the company, provide a proper cistern, 

or other receptacle, for the water with which he shall be so supplied, with an 
efficient ball-cock, or other like apparatus.” In point of fact, if it was not 
efficient they might cut it off. Captain Tyler said quite rightly in his | 
report with regard to the law, it was not the duty of the companies to 
provide pipes and the necessary fittings, but he said that it was their duty 
to compel the owners to maintain proper fittings. He (Mr. Denison) did 
not want to say anything against Captain Tyler; his report was generally 
reasonable, but that was the way in which those official gentlemen got 
into the way of talking of things. They had Mr. Rawlinson talking of “ de- 
spotic power.” They had Mr. Bateman, who was not an official gentleman, 
talking of “unmitigated severity.” And then they had another official 
gentleman saying it was their duty to do such and such things. But they 
could not; if he would only tell them how to do it, and give them the | 
machinery to do it, without making themselves odious, they would be only 
too glad to listen to him. But, as he had said several times over, that gen- 
tleman did not do so, and nobody did do so, and it was impossible, unless 
they called in the aid of the police, to do it. In 1852 Mr. Walker was the 
Government engineer for water matters, and he was examined by the com- 
mittee independently about that question, and he was asked, “Should you 
prefer the alterations to the pipes in the interior of the houses being done | 
by the owner or occupier or by the company—is there any fear of their not | 
doing them sufficiently well?” His answer was, “ I think there is, though that 
is a matter of detail. It appears to me that the better way would be to allow 
the works to be done by the owner or occupier of the house to the satisfac- 
tion of an officer appointed by the company, and in case of difference, of an 
officer independent of both. Generally speaking, it would be much more 
| agreeable that the occupier or owner of a house should employ his own trades- 
{men to do his work, but I believe there are cases in which the companies 
insist upon these internal works being done by their own plumber.” That 
the committee knew was done in some country places. “I think that is a 
very arbitrary requisition.” The only other topic he (Mr. Denison) had to 
speak about was his learned friend’s remark in his speech about the 
unpleasantness of the mode in which the bye-laws, as they called them 
shortly, were made. Again, he did not tell the committee what he wanted. 
It was a grievance that they should be enabled to make regulations under 
the control of the Board of Trade. He did not know whether the committee 
were aware that now in a good many of those country places there was not 
even that control. He meant they were enabled to make their own regula- 
tions without the control of anybody. So that his learned friend, bringing 
his witnesses to represent those country places, made his speech there | 
before they had been heard, and said it was very unpleasant that the water | 
companies should be enabled to make regulations subject only tothe control | 











of the Board of Trade. The committee asked him, what he would like betterand | 
hecould not tell them, but he brought half a dozen witnesses, and a good many | 
of them told the committee that they had the power of making regulations | 
without the control of the Board of Trade. He (Mr. Denison) did not ask 
the committee to give the companies that power—he was content to let | 
things remain as they were till he heard some suggestion, or some sort of 
proposal made. They ended as they began upon it, or rather they ended | 
almost more in the dark than they began, because now they were complicated 
by his learned friend’s suggestion and the contradictory evidence of his 
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.| money; secondly, the people against whom it is being enforced were the | 


witnesses. At one time they had only his suggestion that something was 
to be done, and that being fixed, what was to be done. 

The Cuairman: Could you explain whether there is any clause in any 
of the Acts by which regulations are imperative in any way when they are 
made, except cutting off the water? In any of the Acts which create the 
power to make regulations are there penalties for anybody violating them? 

Mr. Denison: No, sir: I do not think there are. 

Mr. Cripps: There was an additional clause in the Brighton Act. 

Mr. Denison: Yes, there was an additional clause in that Act, but that 
was just the one giving the penalty, but not the one doing what the chari- 
man inquires about. And the only one even in the General Act, as far as 
we can find here, is the 60th clause of the Act of 1847, that “ Every person 
who shall wilfully or carelessly break, injure, or open any cock, cock-valve, 
pipe work, or engine belonging to the undertakers, or shal flush or draw 
off the water from the reservoirs or other works of the undertakers, or shall 
do any wilful act whereby such water shall be wasted, shall forfeit to the 
undertakers for every offence a sum not exceeding £5.” But 1] cannot find 
anything, either there or anywhere else, answering your question, sir, as to 
whether there is any power to compel people to put their things in repair, 
or to keep them in repair. 

The CuarrMAN: Are we to understand that the Act of 1852 applies to 
all the companies ? 

Mr. Denison: Yes; it was incorporated in all their Acts, he believed. He 
could not find anything else. But, however, if there were, he was afraid 
he should be saying over again something which he had said before, which 
he had been pointing out as really the difficulty, which they might call 
their political difficulty. Let there be a penalty. Suppose there was, they 
could not be always enforcing penalties. First, it cost a great deal of 


very kind of people against whom it was no use to enforce it, and then the 

thing became so odious that, practically, they were obliged to give it up. | 
But if, in the committee’s survey of the case, they could suggest any- 
thing by way of an amendment of the Act of 1852, any reasonable 
amendment which would enable those people to secure a constant 
supply, consistently with there not being an unreasonable waste, they 
should be only too glad to do it. They were, so to speak, just as 
anxious as anybody else could be to give a constant supply, and for the 
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| Thames at the source of supply, in the driest time on record, exceeds 350 i] 
| million gallons in a day; that the maximum flow in time of flood exceeds || 
| 25,000 million gallons; whilst the daily average flow in dry seasons may | 
| be estimated at 500 million gallons. If, therefore, at any future period the | 
| increase of population should render it necessary to make provision for a 
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reason he had said, that they knew that a constant supply, if there was not 
a waste of water, was just as good as the other for the company; but that 
problem had not been solved. They were, if he might use the expression 
king their way towards the solution of it, by those dribbling things, an 
y other systems, and possibly they might by degrees invent something 
else. They should be only too glad to do it, for the reason that, as long as 
they did not do it, they would be exposed to those continual complaints, 
which they would be very glad to avoid. They had already done all that 
they could do; it was hardly worth while to read those things in detail, or 
to mention instances of what they had performed; they were ready to do 
anything more whenever any reasonable contrivance could be suggested to 
them, he thought he might say, by any two people who agreed. 

Mr. Jounson said, as representing the Kent Water-Works Company, his 
learned friend had so entirely exhausted the subject, and their interests 
were so much in common, and their views, he believed, so entirely in 
unison, that he should not think it necessary to trouble the committee at 
all on their behalf. There was one thing to which he should have occasion 
to advert, and that was that under the Act of 1852 they were bound, as 
the other companies were, subject to certain conditions being fulfilled, to 
provide a constant supply, but that was under certain limitations with 
regard to the height of the head of water. The committee would remember, 
no doubt, the evidence of Mr. Morris upon that subject, that since the year 
1852 he could command a higher pressure than he could in the year 1852, 
but that it did not go nearly to the full extent of his district; that the ele. 
vation was a still much higher one than he could command under present 
circumstances. Therefore what he (Mr. Johnson) would ask the com- 
mittee to do on behalf of the Kent Water-Works Company would be that if 
they extended the pressure, it should be limited by the evidence which was 
given by him; for he thought he had 100 feet in excess of what he had in 
the year 1852. He did not know there was any other point which he need 
trouble them upon. He quite concurred with what his learned friend, Mr. 
Denison had stated with regard to the principle that none of the water 
companies—certainly not the one which he had the honour to represent— 
could in any degree object to do it. That was a principle which they were 
willing to concede at once, but the difficulties that they had to contend with 
were so insuperable that they could hardly suggest any mode by which it 
could be put practically into operation. That was a problem which the || 
committee would have to solve, and he only hoped they would be able to 
do it satisfactorily to all parties. 

Mr. Denison said they had not had an opportunity of seeing the returns 
which the committee ordered to be made on the previous day. 

The CHArrMAN said they were mere matters of fact, and did not give rise 
to any discussion. 

Mr. WiLkrnson said that with regard to the obligatory power to compel 
the tanks and fittings to be provided by the owners of property, the com-| 
mittee would find it explained in Mr. Marshall’s evidence before the Rivers || 
Pollution Commission. 

The committee then adjourned till the 24th of June. 
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FourtTEENtH DAay—Monpay, JuNE 24. 

The committee met again this day, when the draft report proposed by |! 
the chairman was read and considered, and several amendments made | 
therein. | 
! 


FirteENTH Day—TurspDAY, JUNE 25. 
The committee was occupied this day in considering the report, and 
several MS. paragraphs were brought up and added thereto. 


SrxTEENtH Day—TuursDAY, JUNE 27. | 

The committee proceeded this day with the consideration of their report, || 
and the draft, as amended, was read and agreed to. 

The chairman was ordered to present the report, together with the 
minutes of evidence and an appendix, to the House. 

The report, after briefiy noticing the history of the metropolis water 
supply, and the proceedings of Parliament in reference thereto previous to 
the passing of the Act of 1852, for the purpose of showing “ that the House 
was in possession of the most complete information before it adopted the 
general policy prescribed by that Act,” proceeds to state that the chief 
provisions of that Act were those which prohibited the companies, after the 
31st of August, 1855, from taking water from any part of the river Thames || 
below Teddington Lock, or from any tributary stream at any part below || 
the highest point at which the tide flowed; that the reservoirs of the| 
companies within a direct distance of five miles from St. Paul's, should be 





| roofed or covered over, unless the water should be subject to filtration after || 


leaving the reservoir; and that all water should be subject to filtration 

unless drawn direct from wells into a covered reservoir for distribution. Con- | 
sidering the impressions which seem to prevail that the present sources of || 
supply are inadequate for the wants of the metropolis, the committee | 
deemed it right to examine how far the provisions of the Act of 1852 had || 
secured a sufficient supply of wholesome water for the metropolls, not only || 
for the present time, but for many years to come. They found that since | 
that period the five companies which obtained their supplies from the | 
Thames had expended the sum of £2,429,967 in the construction of works | 
rendered necessary by the provisions of the Act, and that from those works | 
they obtained an average daily supply in 1856, the first year after the Act || 
came into full operation, of 32,936,776 gallons of water. The quantity of || 
water drawn daily from the Thames has gradually increased since 1856, until || 
in 1836 it amounted to 46,977,228 gallons. The estimated number of 
persons now supplied by these companies is 1,369,000. The committee 
estimate that if the population should double within the next 60 years, the | 
supply of water required at the present rate per head would not exceed | 
100 million gallons. It was shown, by evidence given before the com- 
mittee, that “the smallest quantity of water known to flow down the 





reater supply of water than could be conveniently drawn from the! 
Thames in dry seasons, it could be made by storing in reservoirs al 
the valley of the Thames a portion of the flood water, which now yields || 
in a single day a sufficient supply for a whole year.” The committee |; 
also examined how far the quality of the water of the Thames had been|| 
affected by the provisions of the Act of 1852, and they report that a 
very decided improvement has taken place since 1801, as shown by 
chemical analysis; and that “the water drawn from the Thames may 
be advantageously compared with the water generally supplied to towns 
in England” “Chemical and other science fails to detect the pre- 
sence of impurities in water which it is said may exercise a prejudicial 
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influence on the health of the consumer, though the presence of cer- 
tain chemical substances may suggest a suspicion of other inappreciable 
impurities. It is, therefore, concluded that the only mode of securing 
water against these possible causes of danger is to prevent its being mixed 
with sewage or other known sources of contamination.” After referring to 
the report of the Rivers Pollution Commission, the committee proceed to 
state: “‘ Your committee are satisfied that both the quantity and quality of 
the water supplied from the Thames is so far satisfactory that there is no 
ground for disturbing the arrangements made under the Act of 1852, and 
that any attempt to do so would only end in entailing a waste of capital 
and an wo charge upon the owners and occupiers of st a in 
the metropolis.” The report then gives a description of the works exe- 
cuted by the New River and East London Water Companies. The 
quantity of water supplied by these two companies in 1856 was 
87,959,084, and in 1866 it was 41,670,508 gallons, showing an increase 
of 4,319,424 gallons in the period of ten years. The population sup- 
plied by these companies has largely increased in the same period, and is 
now estimated at 1,458,570. The ow River Company have expended 
about £800,000, and the East London Company about £700,000, in effecting 
improvements in their sources of supply, in giving effect to the provisions 
of the Act of 1852, and in extending their supply. The committee state 
||that they have approved of the bill promoted this session by the East 
London Company for improving and increasing their reservoirs at Totten- 
| ham, so as to store 500 million gallons of water, and that they have intro- 
|| duced a clause into that bill requiring the company to make such works in 
| the channels of communication between the reservoir and the river Lea as 
|| would allow the flow of water to be regulated from time to time, or to be 
||eut off. The committee have likewise reported in favour of another bill, 
| promoted by the same company, for the construction of works to obtain a 
|supply of 10 million gallons of water daily from the Thames, and such of 
| the flood water in addition as they may desire to take, for which they are 
{to make an annual payment to the conservators. The committee 
||“ are satisfied that, with this increased means of supply, there will 
'be an abundant provision of water for the inhabitants of the eastern 
|part of London for many years to come, nor will this addition 
|to the supply already drawn from the Thames materially affect the conclu- 
/sions which have been already expressed, either as regards the present or 
| the a, on the sufficiency of the Thames to satisfy the wants of the me- 
| tropolis. 
|committee “ are satisfied that, as far as chemical or other science affords the 
|means of judging, the water is not only wholesome, but compares favour- 
jably with that supplied to other places.’ 
|mendations of the Royal Commission for the purification of the Lea and its 
jtributaries, and state that they entirely concur in the purpose for which | 
| those recommendations are made, but are of opinion that some of them 
require reconsideration, for the reasons which they give. In reference to 
|the North Kent Company, the committee report that since the Act of 1852 
they have entirely abandoned the river Ravensbourne as a source of supply, 
|and now draw their water from deep wells sunk in the chalk formation on 
|| the south side of the Thames. In the necessary works for that purpose the 
|, company haye expended £198,000, and now supply 6,150,000 gallons of 
|| water daily to a population of 237,008. It appears to the committee, from 
|| the evidence, that the quantity of water drawn from the wells now in use 
||may be easily doubled, and they are therefore of opinion that this company | 
||also possess an adequate supply of water both for the present and for many 
|| years tocome. Having referred to the scientific evidence laid before them 
|\on the character of the metropolitan water, the committee proceed to 
consider the question of constant supply, and the sufficiency of the Act of 
|| 1852 to attain that object. They quote at great length the provisions of that | 
|| Act, and point out the difficulties attending the change which was intended | 
|| thereby to be introduced, arising from the existing arrangements and the | 
great liability to waste; and, after making various suggestions, they recom- 
mend that the Act should be amended by providing that every company 
should afford a constant supply of water to each house, so that the water | 
;may be drawn direct from the company’s pipes at all times during the 24 
|bours, with certain special exceptions. They observe, however, that this 
|| recommendation cannot be carried into effect unless adequate provisions are 
\| also made to prevent waste of water; and they make several recommenda. 
|| tions for accomplisbing this object. 
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GAS STOKERS OF LONDON. | 
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|_ A Meeting of Gas Stokers was convened at the Cambridge Hall, Newman 
Street, Oxford Street, on Wednesday, Sept. 4, ‘by order of the gasmen of 
|| London,” ‘for the purpose of taking into consideration the best means of 
||shortening the hours of labour from 90 hours to 60 hours a week.” Ata 
| md past eight o’clock, GrorGE Cox, stoker at the Imperial Gas- 
|, Works, Fulham, took the chair, and there were then about 250 men present. 
| The CHArrMAN said he had been asked to occupy his present position in 
|| Consequence of its having been stated in the newspapers that the gas stokers 
of London were acting under outside influence. They desired it to be known 
| publicly that this was not the case, and that their object in meeting together 
| Was to obtain redress for what they believed to be a serious grievance—viz., 
|the great number of hours they were compelled to work daily. They did 
not pretend to say—and he believed it never had been stated—that they were 
occupied during the whole of the 12 hours they were on the premises of the 
||888 companies ; indeed, it would be utterly impossible for any man to undergo 
such labour. The fair average time for drawing a charge was about three- 
quarters of an hour, and the number of charges per day was six. In addition 
to this there was the luting and other odd jobs, which occupied time ; so that 
\|altogether their labour was very heavy. In stating their grievances, they 
||did not desire to misstate facts, but to bring their case fairly before the public 
and the managers of the companies, so as to obtain sympathy and redress. 
Tt was no use for them to say they did an amount of work which they did 
hot, as there were plenty of persons well acquainted with the manufacture of 
828 who could come forward and contradict them. What they asked was 
t the hours they were compelled to be on the premises of the companies 
Id be reduced from 12 to 8, and, if they succeeded in their object, it 
Would prove beneficial to the men and by no means disadvantageous to their 
employers. The reduction of the hours of labour would give them a little 
time for that recreation so much needed in order to recruit their strength, 
and Would enable them to do their work more cheerfully to themselves and 
More satisfactorily to the gas companies, 
wa tCHOLAS Ryan (Chartered Gas-Works) said the men at their factory 
newer! during four summer months from 64 hours to 7, and during the 
—at eight months from 7} to 8 hours, during the day of 12 hours, so 
at the secretary of the company had made a mistake when he stated that 











they worked for only 8 half hours a day. He had often himself lost more 
sweat in luting between the draws than in the draws; but, then, he admitted 
he had not the labour to do. In the summer time their work was shortened, 
as they had only 10 retorts in the draw, but in the winter they had 15. The 
men had to be on the premises at half-past six in the morning, as they 
started work at seven, and by right they ought to go on till half-past five ; 
it then took them half an hour to get ready. There was a great difference 
between the sets of retorts they worked. Some gangs could do a set of 10 in 
half an hour; the next set would, perhaps, take three-quarters of an hour, 
and the next 50 minutes. During the past week the gang next to him were 
at work on a set for 1} hour without stopping. He thought the request 
of the men for shorter hours was reasonable, considering they were exposed 
so long to the atmosphere of the retort-house. 

Apam ZumeERr (Brick Lane works) commented upon the letter addressed 
7 the secretary of the Chartered Company to the Zimes. The bath which 

r. Phillips said the men had to wash in was an old galvanized pail with a 
hole in the bottom, which required to be plugged up with fire-clay before it 
would hold water; while the reading-room, lobby, and sitting-room referred 
to by him were not fit for a pigstye. The lobby door faced the retort-house, 
and was open all day; if the men laid their ‘‘ grub” on the table it became 
black, and there was no ventilation in the place except what was 
obtained through a small skylight. Mr. Phillips said that when he 
walked through the retort-house he found it a nice cool place, and 
the men all had a smile on their faces; but he could tell wr. Phillips 
it was a very different thing to walk through the retort-house and 
to stand there for 12 hours charging and drawing retorts. As for 
the library, if they wanted a book they could not get it at the time they 
asked, notwithstanding they had to subscribe to it. 
assistance said to be provided for them in case of sickness, they had to pay 
6d. a week for it, na on obtaining a ticket to call upon the doctor, they 
were kept waiting in his kitchen for hours, and then supplied with a few 
pills which they could get at any chemist’s for a penny, or were told the best 
thing they could do was to go into the hospital. 

James WiLEy (Phenix works) said they had met together to see what 
they could do for themselves, for if they did not help themselves they could 
not expect others to help them. They considered the time they were required 
to be in the works was too long for their own benefit and the benefit of their 
wives and families. Every one acquainted with gas-works knew that the 








With regard to the quality of the water drawn from the Lea, the | 


The committee quote the recom- | 


| were not always ‘ up to the tick.” 
labour as they did, for they had to work on Sunday as well as all the rest of | | 


disposal they would be able to improve their minds, and they would not be so 
often found in the public-house, where they were now driven owing to the 


chance to obtain information. 


for taking part in those proceedings, but because he had been reported for 
loitering over his work. He denied that there was any ground for such a}, 
complaint. 
asked, if they were such an ignorant, lazy, drunken lot as they were repre- 
sented to be, why it was that, when they struck before, the companies were 
obliged to put on three men in the place of one, which three men could not 
do the work which the one had done, nor the half of it. 
knew this, and the managers seemed to be afraid there would be another 
strike; but he ee speaker) hoped there would be nothing of the kind. It 
was said in a 

treated better than any other class of labourers in London, and that they did 
the least work. If so, why could not the strangers who were called in on the 
occasion he referred to take their place? 


men were obliged to be on the premises 20 minutes or half an hour before 
commencing operations, so as to get ready, and if they were a few minutes 
behind hand they were called to account. There was an allowance made on 
Sunday mornings, because, as they were all aware, the men sometimes met 
their friends and got a little “elevated” on Saturday night, so that they 
He believed that no class of men had to 


the week. They were asked what they had to complain of. They com- 
plained that they were deprived of that liberty which God gave them, for 
he supposed no one would work all day Sunday if he could avoid it. But 
they had to do it, and all the encouragement they got was that in some 
places they had an extra half pint of beer that day. It was true they got a 
holiday once a month, but they had to work 28 days for it. He believed, 


however, that if they acted properly in this movement, they would in the . 
They were not ashamed of what |‘ 


end get some redress of their grievance. 
they were doing, and though the foremen and others seemed to fear that 


this agitation would end in a strike, he believed there never was any in- |! 


tention of the sort, and that there never would be a strike while the men 
were acting as they now did. Mr. Potter had been blamed for taking the 
chair on the last occasion, but it was no fault of his; he only did so at the 
request of the stokers, who sent a delegate to him to request him to come and 


assist them, as they needed some one to put their case before the public for || 


them. 

Tuomas Monroe (Fulham works) said that complaint had been made 
against Mr. Potter, who was an outsider, interfering in the matter, but the 
stokers had purposely asked him, because he was a disinterested person, to 
come forward and assist them. They would have been perfectly willing to 
advocate their own cause had they been able, but they had not been favoured 
with much education. Mr. Phillips stated that the companies could not pay 
their dividends if they were to sacrifice a third of the time of the stokers. 
He (the speaker) would try to enlighten him upon the subject. According 
to present arrangements, two sets of men started and worked for 24 hours, 
and in that 24 hours there were 16 draws. Those 16 draws the stokers 
wished to have divided between three lots of men. If each set of men only 
worked 8 hours, they could not conveniently work the 16 draws in three 
divisions, but they might have 6 draws for each 8 hours, and that would 
give the companies 18 draws in the 24 hours. 
extra draws in the 24 hours to each of the three sets working 8 hours each, 
which would be quite sufficient to pay all the expenses and everything else. 
No rational man could say that that was an unjust proposal to make. 
As it was now, the greater portion of their time all the year round 
was spent in the factory, and no man could continue to do that with 
any regard to his own constitution and the comfort of his family. Upon 
an average it took them three-quarters of an hour for each draw, and 
during the intervals of labour they had to be on the watch to see that 
things went on right, to say nothing of having to attend to the luting. Mr. 
Phillips in his letter said he was not unfriendly to the men. Then why did 
he raise obstacles in their way? Ifhe was a friend of the poor stokers he 
ought to do all in his power to help them. He (the speaker) was sure that if 


the men succeeded in getting their time reduced to 8 hours there would be || 


nothing lost to the gas companies. If the men had some little time at their 


exhausting nature of their work. They had been called an ignorant class of 
men; but why were they ignorant? Because they had no time and no 


would succeed in their endeavours to get the redress they sought. 
Joun Kyicut (late of the London works) said he had been discharged 
from his employment since the last meeting, not, as the manager told him, 


And as to the medical }: 











That would be giving two!) 


He believed that if they were united they |! 








With reference to the charges made against the stokers, he |; 





The companies 


etter which appeared in the papers that the stokers were 





He had been accused of going 
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challenged any one present to say he had ever gone to their works on such 
anerrand. There had never been a strike mentioned; but if, as he had 
heard, it was the intention to ‘‘ lock out”’ one factory, he thought that was a 
very likely thing to produce a strike. He did not believe such a step was at 
all necessary for their purpose, and he thought the managers would hardly 
like to run the risk of losing another £10,000, and thus rob the shareholders 
instead of paying the poor men. All that the stokers wanted was what was 
fair between masters and men, and he believed they had the public with 
them. When he first went into the service of the gas companies he was as 
strong as any man living, but the laborious work stokers had to perform, 
and in such an atmosphere, would weaken the best constitution. 

Tuomas Hickitna (Independent works) said he had been connected with 
gas-works all his life, and had been a stoker fourteen years. He believed 
the reduction of the hours of labour would be beneficial alike to the masters 
and the men. Mr. Phillips, in his letter to the papers, said that pbysical 
strength was the only requisite for a stoker. He did not seem to think they 
needed any moral strength, that they had any children to educate, or any 
home to look after, but that all they had to do when they left off work was 
to go to bed and sleep till it was time to work again. For himself he (the 
speaker) could only say that he found his constitution was breaking down 
with incessant work. Some few years ago he joined a mechanics institute, but 


any subject, he was continally dropping off to sleep. In this movement he 
hoped the men would act honestly towards one another, and fairly towards 
| their employers, and that the employers would meet them in the same spirit. 
The stokers had been called an ignorant class of men. How could they be 
otherwise, when six months in the year they were working by gaslight, and 
the other six months they were at home asleep? An educated soldier, he 
had heard, could do more fighting than an ignorant one, and he had no 
doubt that if stckers were better informed they would be able to do more 
work, 

D. Smitu (Chartered works) spoke briefly on the subject of the exhausting 
| mature of stokers work, and said that the heat of their retort-house was so 
| reat that on one occasion he lost 2 lbs. in weight in performing one draw. 

JaMEs CONOLLY, an Irish stonemason, said it might be considered treason 
for him to say a word on behalf of down-trodden and oppressed humanity, 
but as he bad spent a portion of his life in that object, he was not going to 
give it up now. In England, the boasted home of freedom, the labouring 
classes were reduced to a position worse than that of slavery. The slave- 
owner in America took more care of his black ‘* chattel’? than many em- 
ployers of labour here took of their workmen. He congratulated the stokers 
upon the position in which they now stood in reference to the question in 
dispute between them and their masters. The press had taken up their 
cause with a degree of fairness which he had never before known it to ex- 
hibit on a question pertaining to labour. Even the Zimes had done them 
full and ample justice, for, having published Mr. Phillips’s letter, it did not 
refuse to publish the reply of one of the men, and he (Conolly) considered 
that the latter, in his plain, unpretending epistle, had completely demolished 
the arguments of the learned secretary. He was perfectly sure that the 
journals of London thought as he did, and that the men had only to persevere 
in the course they had already adopted to make their success certain. The 
sense of justice in this country would never allow such a thing as 12 hours 
work per day in the atmosphere of a retort-house, and, therefore, they had only 
to make their case well known to enlist general sympathy, and convince the 
public that they were suffering under an intolerable grievance, which it was 
to the interest of the nation to redress. The wisdom of the Almighty ordained 
thet there should be one day’s rest in seven, but the avarice of the gas com- 
panies insisted that, in the case of the stokers, there should be only one day’s 
rest in 28. The companies were making their wealth out of the toil and 
labour, and at the expense, and by the demoralization of the stokers and their 
families—{sr he would defy any man to bring up a family properly if be 
were required to be continuously employed for 12 hoursaday. When the 
shareholders in gas companies took their dividends at the end of each half 
year, did it ever occur tothem that their ill-gotten gains were produced at 
the expense of the lives of the men and of the happiness of their families? 
If they had the slightest feeling of justice in them they must be conscious 
that, while this money was increasing their store, they were depriving hun- 
dreds of families of even a moderate degree of comfort. He (Conolly) bad 
no desire to see the present movement culminate in a strike, but he thought 
the men ought to form themselves into a union, in order to redress their 
grievances. He looked upon the excessive labour of the stokers as inflicting 
a loss not only upon the men themselves, but also upon the nation. The 











ear in this way. Thetime might come for the defence of the shores of 

ngland from invasion, and it would then be found that the men labouring 
in front of a furnace for 12 long hours a day were not the men to handle a 
{rifle and repel the invader. The question, therefore, was a national one; 
| although, if the grievances now complained of were to be redressed, the men 

must rely, not upon the sympathy and support of others, but upon their own 
| united efforts. At the same time he knew that the sympathies of the work- 
| ing men throughout the country would be with them when they heard their 
story; and that, if they needed support in the struggle with their employers, 
| they would have it. As he had stated, the columns of the press were open 
| to them, and he did not know that those columns could be better employed 
| than in advocating their cause. He thought if the ‘‘ Amateur Casual” of 
| the Pall Mall Gazette would pay a visit to one of the metropolitan gas- 
works, and spend 12 hours in the atmosphere of the retort-house, seven of 

those hours before a blazing furnace, he would have no hesitation in saying 
| that the grievance of the stokers was one that ought to be remedied. 

JouN ORAM (late of the Independent works) related his experience as a 
gas stoker. He said that since he left the works he had been employed in 
the brick-fields, and he believed those who were so employed were better off 
than those who laboured in the retort-house. He urged those present to 
unite together and continue the agitation, and if any one of their number 
was discharged by the companies for taking part in the movement, to make 
up amongst them the amount of his pay. 

Tuomas HoLpEn (the secretary of the Stokers Association) said he had 
been asked why he took part in this matter, as he had never been a stoker. In 
reply he stated that for nine years he lived near to the gas-works at Salford, 
and was in constant communication with both sets of men employed there, 
so that he had got to know something of the nature of their work. He had 
seen some of those men so exhausted with their labour that they were hardly 
able to stagger into the house, and had it not been for beer they could not 
have gone in for another draw. It had been asserted that beer did not assist 
the men, but he appealed to those present whether they could possibly get 
through their work without it. Often they could not eat the beef or mutton 
they took in for their meals, because they were so overcome with the atmosphere 
of the works, whereas they could relish a drink of beer. A stoker was often a 
week or a fortnight without seeing his children, except as they lay asleep; 

















was obliged to give it up, as, instead of being able to fix his attention on | 


nation could not afford to have its bone and sinew emasculated year after | 
| meeting, and the directors beg to recommend that such vote should be given. | 








| 


to the different factories since his discharge to urge the men to strike, but he | though it might be supposed that he had as great an affection for his family ag || 
| a nobleman had for his, He believed it would make a great change in a gas. || 


man’s home if they succeeded in this eight hours movement. At present his 
wife had little comfort, and he had himeelf little time for anything beyond 
work and sleep during the whole year, including the Sundays. If he gota 
holiday once a month it was as much as he did; and if he happened to over. 
sleep himeelf even that holiday was stopped, and he might have to go 
two, and perhaps three months without one. He (Holden) had given up 
the chance of £150 a year as a traveller for a brewery that he might come u 
to London and see what gas-works were there. He was now earning only 
£50 a year; but his object was to do the men good. He was determined to 
leave no stone unturned to accomplish this end ; and if the men would only 
back him up as they had done, by paying 1d. a week, or while they had 
these extra expenses on, 2d. a week, he had: no doubt he should succeed, | 
Tle believed they were nearer the winning-post than some seemed to imagine, 
and he looked forward to a meeting in that hall at the end of six weeks to 
congratulate each other on the attainment of their object. He concluded by 
proposing a vote of thanks to the chairman. 
The motion, having been seconded, was carried unanimously. | 
The CHairMay, in acknowledging the vote, said the directors and managers 
of the various London works had been invited to be present, and he regretted | 
that none of them had thought fit to come and hear what the men had to say | 
for themselves. 
The proceedings then terminated. 


UNITED GENERAL GASLIGHT COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held at the London | 
Tavern, on Tuesday, the 10th inst.—R. Hupson, Esq., in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. D. W. Ogg) having read the advertisement con- 

vening the meeting, the fo!lowing report and accounts were taken as read :— 





| 

The directors have to submit the following report and accompanying accounts | 
connected with the operations of the half year ending the 30th of June last. 

The gas operations of the company have been restricted to their only remaining | 
station, Limerick, and the result for the half year shows the satisfactory profit of 
£846 4s. 6d. at that station, as exhibited in the annexed account.It will be seen that | 
£50 have been charged in that account against the station for London expenses for 
six months, being at the rate of £100 a year; and the directors have every reason to 
expect that something like that sum will be the charge for the total London ex- 
penses, when the operations of Limerick have alone to be dealt with, their own, | 
services being given gratuitously. } 

The balanc«-shect to the 30th of June shows a sum of £4619 5s. 2d. as divisible 
assets, and the directors recommend that out of that sum £4500 should be divided, 
being at the rate of 10s. per share on 9000 shares. 

Since the last meeting, and in accordance with the resolution then passed, the 
directors paid to the undermentioued Dublin officers the following sums, viz.:— 

Mr. Sanders £2000 

Mr. Naghten . pike 400 | 

Mr. Fullwood. . .. . 300 

Making a total of 52700 

and they were about to give to Mr. Ogg £1500, and to Mr. Graves £600, as voted bY 
the proprietors, but doubts were raised whether any portion of the total sum of £4000 || 
paid to this company by the Alliance Company, in accordance with the terms of the | 
Act of Parliament, could be applied otherwise than to the local officers of Dublin. 
The directors consequently took the opinion of the then Attorney-General, Sir John 
Rolt, and were advised that the whole of the £4000 must be applied exclusively to || 
officers acting locally on the Dublin establishment. Having, as above stated, paid | 
£2700 to some of such officers, the directors have since, with the valuable aid of the | | 
proprietors who were associated with them asa special committee, made a further || 
appropriation to embrace the balance of £1300, which with the £2700 already paid || 
makes up the £4000 received from the Alliance Company. | 

The appropriation of this £1300 is as follows, viz. :— ] 

} 





Ze Mr.Geeges ...c « « 0S 
~~ DE ss es we ww oO 
Sl. a | 
» O’Brien. o wo le «oe 1] 
» M‘Mahon. ..... . 250 


>» Wright . rs 


—* . 150 
Total. - — £1300 i 
These sums will not be paid to the parties named until the lst of November next, | 


| so that time may be given to see whether any legal steps will be taken to prevent | 


the payment. The directors have thought it right to act in this manner under | 
advice, in order to protect the company from any future litigation, 1 
The effect of the Attorney-General’s opinion therefore is, that out of the £2100 | 
voted by the proprietors to Messrs. Ogg and Graves, £1300 have been pronounced || 
as belonging to the local Dublin officers, and the apportioning thereof made to them 
in the terms stated. | 
The directors have therefore now to leave for the consideration of the proprietors \| 
the advisability of voting that amount out of the general assets of the company, $0 
as to make up to Messrs. Ogg and Graves the £2100 as voted to them at the last 


Should the proprietors carry out this, their previous provision for Messrs. Ogg || 
and Graves, the position of the affairs of the company at this date (September |, || 
1867 ), irrespective of the Limerick investment, will be as follows:— | | 





Assets. | 
£6000 Consols, valued at oe «0 a+ 6 « SB O | 
Deposited with the London and Westminster j 

rae eae ae ee . 7500 0 0 | 
Balance at the Bank of England ° 309 1L 4 
Balance at Company’s London bankers . . . 191 15 10 
Twenty-nine shares in Alliance Gas Company, 

estimated at £13 Ss. . . 1. 1 ww ew 5 

—_ 13,820 7 2 
Liabilities, 
Unpaid dividends . “* & » « oe 
Unpaid returned capital . . . . . . 245 
— £354 0 0 

Promised further division to local Dublin officers 1300 0 0 
Balance of proprietors vote to Messrs. Ogg and 

Graves, they having received £350 on account 1750 0 0 

Proposed division of assets 0 


— 7904 0 0 
Leaving balance of £5916 7s. 2d., which will be represented by the £6000 Consols, 
value £5463 15s. sterling, and £452 12s. 2d., out of which income-tax and other 
small charges incident on payment of present division will have to be met. The 
£6000 Consols will produce £180 a year, and thus cover the annuities, amounting to 
£177 a year, which have to be paid by the company, and when these annuities cease 
the capital will be available for Limerick. . , 

The directors cannot conclude this detailed report without adverting to the ee 
cumstance, that out of 79 dividends declared by this company, over a period of -— 
40 years, only £109 remains unpaid; also, that out of the sum of £105,000 — 
received from the Alliance Company in cash last April, only £245 now remain in 
directors hands, and all the shares received at the same time from the company ha 
been distributed to proprietors, with the exception of two parties whose addresses 
cannot be discovered. ‘ Mr 

Two of the directors, Mr. Hanson and Mr. Wood, and one of the auditors, ~* 
Godfrey, go out of office by rotation; but, being eligible for re-election, offer the 
selves accordingly. BS PF — 

Since the last meeting a vacancy has occurred in the direction, by the resignation 
Mr. Christie, and a vacancy also in the auditorship, by the decease of Mr. a 
Wheeler, jun. A special meeting will be held immediately after the ordinary meeting, 
to fill up these vacancies. 
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||the labour, has been prevented by illness, which kept him at home. Mr. 
|| Ogg, therefore, and young Mr. Henson have done all this work. Having 
{said this, we must leave it to you with respect to the remuneration referred 
ed in the report. I do not know that I have anything more to state beyond this, 
\|that everything is going on satisfactorily so far, and I shall be very happy 
to answer any questions which may be put to me. I have several letters 
here which I might read, but I do not think it necessary to take up your 
time. I have only to apologize for the thin attendance on this side of the 
table. Many of our directors are abroad just at this time of year, or they 
Would have had pleasure in being here. I will, therefore, at once move that 
the report, which has been taken as read, be received and adopted. 

| Mr. WHEEer : I beg to second the motion, 

Mr, Lystey: I believe this is the moment when I may be permitted to 
make a few observations. I am not an inconsiderable shareholder—I and 
ny family representing above 300 shares. In the first place, I want to know 
who the parties are to whom the annuities of £167 are paid—the names of 
the parties, their ages, and the amounts they respectively receive. 

tr. CHAPMAN: The names of the annuitants are given in the report for 
March, 1867. There are five in all. 

The CHarrMan: In the last report we gave the names. There is Mrs. 

ibbings, whose husband was the managing man at Cork—she has £190 a 

ear, and is 79 years old; Mrs, Alder, £40—she is 68 years of age; Joseph 
Naylor, 72 years of age, and who receives £18 4s.; Mrs. Murphy, aged 60, 
Who receives £13; and Mrs. Hynes, aged 60, who receives £6 103s. All these 
annuities were voted by the proprietors ; one of the recipients is a party who 

d been in the service of the company for a great number of years, and the 
others are the widows of men who died while in our service. 

t. Lystzy : May I ask whether those several annuities were granted by 

e body of proprietors, or simply by the board of directors? 

¢ Cuairman: By the proprietors. 
whi t. Lystey: Then I make this remark only—that I think the way in 
ich these annuities are dealt with is the most extraordinary thing I have 
‘ver met with. You go and invest in the 3 per cent. Consols the sum of 
63, representing £6000 Consols, and out of the interest you pay the 
‘anuities, Can you not go to the Equitable or the Rock, or some other re- 
*pectable office, and purchase annuities for these people. Those offices would 
red too happy to take them on business-like terms, and the result, in all 
Probability, would be that you would have £4000 to divide among the 
Proprietors, 
le CHamRMAN : I can only say, as deputy-chairman of the Rock, that we 
ta the matter into consideration, and we came to the conclusion that the 
‘Ogement we made was preferable. Of course, we were anxious to do 
t in our power. 
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Dr. Balance-Sheet, June 30, 1867. Or. 
To Capitalreceived . . . . . . . . £450,000 0 0 By Investment at Limerick. . . . £21,925 18 5 
Less Messrs. Hawksley | | eg 942 10 1 
and Barlow’s award . £240,000 0 0 | Stocks, book debts, &e. . . 5,896 11 8 
Deducting amount not Retorts, fire-goods,&e. . .... 413 4 3 
yet paid as returned Cash in hands of agent at Limerick . . 245 3 1 
nn 4 © -s 1,726 13 4 —— £30,483 7 6 
—— 238,273 6 8 Half shares Alliance Company bought . . ... . 246 15 0 
' —————— £211,726 13 4 Balance at bankers . . . . . . . 48,175 17 10 
Deduct losson Dublin . . . . . . £143,298 2 0 DS: os 4 in 6 sk ee 11 0 2 
DitteonCok. ....... =. S600118 © ——_ 3,186 13 0 
171,900 0 0 Balance at BankofEngland . ......... 589 ll 4 
"£39,826 13 4 laa ts es 
Unpaiddividends . ........ . 831 9 4 ee ee a — 4,592 10 0 
Sundry tradesmen—outstanding and accounts. - 4129111 5 
ee ee Ok ee a ® ° 230 2 7 
Dublin officers—balance ofcompensation . . . . . 1,300 0 0 
Profit and loss, and balance of divisible assets. . . . 4,619 5 2 
£48,099 1 10 : £48,099 1 10 
Dr. Abstract of the Limerick Working Account, for Half Year ending June 30, 1867. Cr 
Sc a so 3. w Ws & * ie oe ee fo | eek 
Se eg Ss: es pe eke eS | DOW. ct ct eet ee 8 8 | 
«6. « » = & 2 6 « e % * 239 2 8 ee 
Rents and taxes . . ° 108 3 7 £2,902 5 3 
a ee ee eee 99 0 6 Otewmiiee. < «+ « s «9 ° 930 1 0 
Proportion of general expenses for London management. 50 0 0 ee a ee oe 8 4e) Se Oh ee os 6217 2 
Reserve-fund and baddebts . .....4.. 120 0 0 
ys . + + « + © bos © « 165 14 3 
ne, he ee 54 910 
Depreciation ofplant . ........e 107 0 0 
£3,048 18 11 | 
Balance—proft . ....... 846 4 6 
£3,895 3 5 £3,895 3 5 
Balance broughtdown . 2. « « © « «© + «© © « £846 4 6 
Dr. Appropriation of Assets for Dividend, Cr. 
To General expenses, balance of interest, property-tax, &c. £401 14 8 By Dublin Alliance Company balance interest .£2,801 14 10 
Ee ae aes 4,619 5 2 Limerick net profit . . 2. . « « 846 4 6 
Comimerm. . ws eo se 6 402 18 6 
Dividend reserve-fund . . 2. « « « 970 2 0 
| £5,020 19 10 —————_ 5,020 19 10 
Dividend on 9000 shares, at 10s. per share .£4,500 0 0 
x <9 « <6 + « « + =». ee 
£4,619 5 2 Balance broughtdown.,. . . . . 6 « @ « « £4,619 5 2 
| The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, I think that we have so fully in this report Mr. Lystey: That is quite ancther chapter. No doubt the Rock, or any 
\stated all respecting which we have to give you information, that it would be | other insurance office, must do business on satisfactory terms. We have 
awaste of your time if I were to recapitulate what is there contained. At | heard that the ages of the annuitants are very advanced, and there’ore I 
the same time there are one or two things upon which I think one might | cannot conceive the sense of locking up £5463 and keeping it from the proprie- 
idilate a little, and which I am sure must be very satisfactory to you. In | tors in order to pay these dividends. I say that some first-rate office, like the 
|the last paragraph of the report we say, ‘‘ The directors cannot conclude this | Rock or the Equitable, ought to have been applied to to take these annuities, 
idetailed report without adverting to the circumstance that, out of 79 divi- | and the rest of the money should be distributed amongst us. I entertain 
dends declared by this company, over a period of about 40 years, only £109 | that view so strongly that I shall divide on the question that it he an in- 
jremains unpaid; also that out of the sum of £105,000 capital received from the | struction to the directors to enter into negotiations with the Rock, the 
jAlliance Company in cash last April, only £245 now remain in the directors | Equitable, or some other respectable insurance company, for taking on them- 
hands, and all the shares received at the same time from the company have been | selves these annuities, and that the remainder of the money be divided 
distributed to proprietors, with the exception of two parties whose addresses | among the proprietors. While I am on that subject, I would just remark 
cannot be discovered.” Now, gentlemen, to do that entailed a vast amount | that it seems very curious, but when all these lives run off, which most of us 
jof trouble, and I must do our secretary, Mr. Ogg, the credit to say that he | will hardly ourselves live to see 
|bas been indefatigable in the whole of this case. It was not like sitting in Mr. Cuapman: They are very old. 
jan office and paying dividends to the proprietors. He had to go to different Mr. Lystey: Not all of them. 
bankers in order to ascertain where the parties were living, to write to them The CHatrMAN: I mentioned their ages. 
jover and over again, for many parties having but small amounts to receive Mr. Lystey: How old is the youngest ? 
searcely thought it worth coming for. But Mr. Ogg has so far succeeded in The CuarrMAn: Sixty. 
me endeavours that only the sum of £245, as we state, now remains in the Mr. Lystey: And that is a woman who may live for many years. 
directors hands. I say this because he is deserving of it, and because he has Mr. Wueeier: Her annuity is only £6 10s. 
|been deprived of the assistance of Mr. Graves, who, though willing to share Mr. Lystey: But if the principle is that this money is not to be distri- 


buted as it ought to be in an effete company like this, 1 do not know how far 
this matter is to go. I think it is a gross misappropriation of the funds of 
the company to invest £5463 in the Three per Cents, to pay annuities which 
you can dispose of to an insurance company. There are several other things 
which I should like to mention. I am aware how disagreeable I must appear 
to be, but I must confess that I hardly ever saw any report which I think so 
much open to observation as the one now presented. Letting bygones be by- 
gones as to the sale of the property, which cost £450,000, to the Dublin 
Alliance Company for the price it was sold at, I want to know how it is ‘hat 
you gentlemen, the directors, came down here and represented that you had 


£4000 to distribute among the officers who were not to be employed by the 


new company, 


officers in the Irish branch of the establishment. 


A Proprietor: That was purely a legal question. 


directors know that? 


Mr. Lystey: But they were parties to the treaty. 


On that statement, I most willingly, with others, proceeded 
to the distribution of the money to some of our officers here; but, to my 
great surprise, it seems that you yourselves did not know the agreement you 
had made, and that, in fact, you were limited in the appropriation to the 


How could the 








And, moreover, wken | 


they tell us that they took the opinion of Sir John Rolt, all I can say is, that | 
though I believe him to de’a very able man as an equity lawyer, I should 
not have consulted him as to the construction of the clause in the Act. I) 
should like to know what was the case laid before Sir John Rolt, b cause you | 
may get an opinion any way according to the case submitted to counsel. 


Now I come to the Limerick works. I objected 


to keep on those Limerick 


works, for I thought then, and still think, that our machinery is totally dis- | 


proportioned to so small a concern. 

absence of some of the directors. 
The CHatRMAN: We are bound to have nine. 

remuneration from a certain time. 


half year’s accounts for that station. 


where we meet, and which he will use for various purposes. c 
and auditors meet there every other Tuesday, and sit for a long time, and 


they neither receive nor wish for remuneration. 


Mr. Lystey: It is the most disagreeable part of the whole matter to me 
I have no faith in services rendered 


that they do not receive remuneration. 
gratuitously. 


The CHAIRMAN: We consider that we are only holding the Limerick 
works till a good offer shall be made to us for them. We: 
throw your property away. We know, however, that Limerick cannot afford 
to pay a board of directors, and we are willing to serve you without. 

Mr. Lystey: Iam glad of the assurance that you are not disposed to 


The whole of the expenses for Limerick 


we reckon will not exceed £100 a year; £50 has been charged in the last 
Mr. Ogg has kindly taken the rooms 


Our worthy chairman ap logizes for the} 
May I inquire how many there are in all? | 


But they are receiving no 


The directors 


We are not going to 
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throw our property away, because I consider that the bulk of our property 
has been very much thrown away. But, with reference to Limerick, I can- 
not see why, with the hope of getting a good customer, our profits there 
should, to use a plain and homely phrase, be sweated down to £840 a year. 

Mr. WHEELER: No; that is the profit of the last half year only. 

The CuarrMaAn: The balance of profit at Limerick for the half year ending 
December, 1864, was £837 ; for December, 1865, it was £983; and for De- 
cember, 1866, it was £1102. For the half year ending June, 1865, the profit 
was £589; for June, 1866, it was £636; and for June, 1867, it was £846. 

Mr. Lystxy: How has it mounted up in that way ? 

The CuarnMAN: The rental has improved. 

The SECRETARY, at the request of Mr. Lysley,read the items of the Lime- 
rick working account for the last half year. 

Mr. Lys.ey, after some remarks upon this account, concluded by moving 
his amendment with reference to the money invested in Consols for the pay- 
ment of the annuitants. 

Mr. Wueevex: I should like te say one or two words with respect to the 
remarks made by the honourable proprietor. He says that we have £6000 
Consols for the purpose of paying the annuities granted; but as those 
annuities fallin the money will be entirely at our disposal, You recollect 
we are the proprietors of the Limerick works, and that we now meet almost 
entirely as such proprietors. If those works are not _sold—which they will 
be, as the chairman has said, if we can get a fair price for them—we shall 
have to carry them on, and there may be some improvements and additions 


means of getting money for that purpose; we cannot cail upon the share- 
holders for anything, and therefore we must look to the falling in of these 
annuities for the creation of a reserve-fund, so as to be able to conduct those 
works beneficially. If we cannot look to that, where shall we be? We 


directors took. I think it is a very proper view, and I hope and trust the 
shareholders will concur in it. 
The CHAIRMAN read a letter from one of the absent directors, Mr. Wood— 


which the writer said that the future of that station was very promising, and 
therefore he hoped the shareholders would not allow themselves to be drawn 
into any action which would prevent their reaping the reward of all that had 
been done there. “If,” he continued, ‘* you have to say anything about 
Limerick, do not forget that our business and profits there are both increasing, 
and that as the business continues to increase we shall, with the outlay of a 
very small sum, be able to utilize our at present very efficient carbonizing 
and purifying plant to a greater extent, and our future profits will bear a 
larger proportion to our future income.” 

Mr. Lystey: I think that letter only shows that you do not want to 
retain the £6000 for the purpose stated. It says the plant is efficient, and 
that a very small outlay will be necessary to keep it so, 

Mr. Witmot Knicut: The views which Mr. Lysley has expressed with 
reference to the investment of the £6000 so entirely accord with my own, 
that I shall second his amendment, so that the proprietors may come to a 
vote upon it. But I wish also to call your attention to the sum of £1300 
which we are now asked to vote out of the general assets of the company, 
and divide between Mr. Ogg and Mr. Graves. I shall not take the invidious 
position of objecting to that distribution, but I shall have the boldness to 
state what some other proprietors think—viz., that we have already arrived 
at a period when we should have no other cases of compensation ; and that if 
Mr. Galbraith, who has sent me a species of appeal, has any claim upon the 
company, it should be met by a redistribution of the sum already allowed. 
We must look at this side of the question as well as the other, and that is 
what we hardly expect from the claimants themselves; we have not only to 
consider the servants of the company, but we must remember that those 
who have been longest connected with it have had the longest time to 
make preparation for such an event as that which has happened, and 
to which all persons associated with commercial undertakings are liable. 
We must also bear in mind that there are shareholders whose interests 
must be locked after, some of whom can ill afford to let go a single 
sixpence either of capital or of dividend. And there are some others who, 
in consequence of the undue inflation of the shares of this company—it boots 
it not now to inquire whose fault that was—have purchased their holdings 
at very high prices, and consequently are suffering a large pecuniary loss. 
But there is another aspect of that £1300 question to which I shall have the 
boldness to call your attention. Those amongst us who are little used to 
legal hair-splittings think it would have been the wisest course to insert 
half a dozen words in the Act of Parliament, showing that the £4000 appro- 
— was divisible among the officers in London as well as those in Dub- 

in. Instead of that, we find that the directors, who were paid for their 
services to the company, and learned counsel who received large fees out of 
the dividends of the proprietors, and the solicitors, and even Mr. Ogg him- 
self, whose interest one would have thought would have made him keenly 
alive on this point, have suffered that Act to pass with a clause so worded as 
to lead to a grave doubt being raised as to who were the parties entitled—a 
doubt which costs me and others £1300. Now, if these things are suffered 
to pass unnoticed, there will be no end of the matter, and therefore I beg, in 
a quasi public manner, to enter my protest against such a slipshod mode of 


should very | have to sacrifice the works. This is one view which the | . _ 
| obtained thereon. 





| 
| 
| 


wanted from time to time, as the demand for gas increases. We have no | 
| amendment, which involves a legal opinion, I think I must call upon our 


| 


who, he said, had paid great .attentiop to the Limerick undertaking—in | 





proceeding. With reference to the other points, I think Mr. Lysley has said 
= os is necessary to be said, and therefore I will not detain the meeting | 
urther. 
Mr. Doane: The report assumes that the point just referred to is settled 
by the opinion of Sir John Rolt. Now I think there is an alternative mode 
of proceeding, and that is, by instituting a friendly suit in equity, in which | 
all the facts might be agreed upon so as to get, not a counsel’s opinion, how- 
ever eminent that counsel may be, but the decision of a competent tribunal 
on the subject. Some years ago the London Gas Company were unable to 
pay the dividends upon two classes of preference shares, and the question 
then came before the directors as to what should be done in reference to the 
arrears. In acircular to their shareholders, they suggested this course as a 
comparatively inexpensive mode of settling the matter, and of enabling 
them, when they were in a better position, to pay the dividends with the 
sanction of a court of equity. The shareholders, however, thought it was 
not expedient to proceed in that way, and they got an Act of Parliament 
d to meet the difficulty. But in another case—that of the Great Northern 
ilway Company—in which it was done, the company had sustained an 
enormous loss, and the question arose as to how the loss should be appro- 
priated. The directors thought the preference and guaranteed shareholders 
should bear it along with the ordinary shareholders. Some of the preference 
shareholders objected, and the opinion of Lord Westbury, then Sir Richard 
Bethell, was taken. That opinion was that they were all shareholders, and 
must bear the loss between them. The preference and guarantee holders 
were still dissatisfied, and a friendly suit was instituted, the result being 
that a court of equity decided contrary to Sir Richard Bethell’s opinion. I 
think in ourcase that course should have been adopted, and probably we should 








| the course adopted by the directors is by far the wiser one. 


| known to every person present what a difference it makes in the market 


not now have had a certain loss of £1300. I should like to know whether 
the propriety of this course was suggested to counsel. The chairman says 
the appropriation of the money was voted by the proprietors. I have at. 
tended all our meetings, and I am not aware that there was any special yotg 
on the subject. 

The CuarrmANn: I have asked Mr. Ogg, and he says I am quite right. 

Mr. Doane: Supposing an offer were to come to us to purchase the 
Limerick works, it would not be worth while to keep up this concern solely 
for the sake of paying the annuitants. Would it not be better to place our. 
selves in communication with them, and see whether they would not take 
a sum down > 

The Secrerary : With the younger lives it has been done. 

Mr. Doane: I feel that this distribution to our Dublin officials is un. 
deserved by them. Looking at the efficient way in which the Alliance 
officials served their company in comparison with the way in which ours 
served us, I regret that the distribution should go to them, and therefore [ 
should not like to take the opinion upon which the directors are acting ag 
final. I am not raising any question as to the remuneration to our secretary, 
and in case it is decided that we must pay it in this way, I shall not raise 
any objection. There is one thing I should like to know for certain now 
that we are in the Alliance Company, and that is whether the maximum 
price the company are allowed to charge is 4s. or 4s. 6d., because that is an 
important thing, looking to the future. 

The Secretary: The standard is 16-candle gas at 4s. 6d. 

The CuarrMan: Upon an important question such as that raised by the 


solicitor to state what are the facts of the case. 
Mr. LysLey: May I suggest that it would be well for us to have the case 
laid before counsel read. 
The SeorErary read the case laid before Sir John Rolt, and the opinion 


Mr. Grecory (solicitor): I should state to the proprietors that this £4000) 
was originallly appropriated under the agreement entered into between the| 
Alliance and United General Companies, and it was a sum given by the 
former, in addition to the price of the works, for compensation to those 
officers who would not be required when the new arrangements were com- 
pleted. It was also referred to, but not expressly scheduled in the Act of 
this company, for there were two bills before Parliament, pari passu, that 
session. The Alliance Company’s Act merely confirmed the agreement in 
the words of the agreement, but our own Act went farther than the express 
terms of the agreement, and provided that the money should be distributed 
among those officers only who were connected with the Dublin undertaking. 
My attention was drawn to this after the compensation had been divided, 
and in consequence of an objection raised by Mr. Lloyd, the opinions of Sir 
John Rolt and Mr. Bowring were taken. That opinion turned very much, 
of course, upon the words introduced into our Act. It therefore becamea 
matter of curiosity to ascertain how those words got into our Act. So much 
was done at the time the bill was before the House, there were so many ne- 
gotiations while it was in committee, that it was difficult to know how any 
particular clause was modified. Luckily I found my own “standard bill,” 
on which was a note of my interview with Lord Redesdale. From that it 
appeared that it was his lordship who required that the compensation should 
be specially confined to the Dublin officers, and accordingly, on his requisi- 
tion, these words were inserted in the Act. It was subsequently thought by 
some of the directors that it would be desirable to ascertain what were the 
intentions of the Alliance Company in granting this compensation, so that 
something might be made of the case if they designed that the money should 
be allotted generally among the officers of this company. The parties who 
negotiated the agreement were Sir John Gray and Mr. Stephenson, the sec- 
retary. Happening to know something of Sir John Gray, I took the oppor-| | 
tunity of speaking to him upon the subject. He at once said, ‘I have no 
hesitation in saying we gave that money for the Dublin officers only.” He 
also said he would write a letter, which he did, expressing himself in dis- 
tinct terms to the same effect. The board upon that, and upon the opinion 
they had obtained, felt that there was an end of the question. Certainly I, 
. aa solicitor, should be very sorry to carry a case upon it into a court 
of law. 

Mr. Doane: After that statement, I am quite satisfied. 

Mr. Lystey: At any rate, it seems the money was given in one sense 
and received in another. 

Mr. Knieut: Now that the solicitor has read the clause in the Act, 
permit me to say that, but for the opinion of Sir John Rolt and Mr. 
Bowering, I should still have thought a portion of the money was distribut- 
able among the company’s officers in London. Are not the London officers 
engaged ‘‘in and upon the Dublin undertaking?’ But it is useless now to 
discuss the question. 

Mr, Grecory: I do not express an opinion upon that point. 

The CHAIRMAN: With reference to the annuities, we considered that 
matter well, and we found that to purchase annuities of the assurance 
companies would come toa large sum of money. We therefore thought it 
better to invest this money, as we may want capital hereafter. We are quite 
impressed with the prudence of selling the Limerick works at the proper 
time, but we are determined to part with them only without making 4 
sacrifice. | 

Mr. Grecory: Allow me, as a proprietor, to suggest to the meeting that 
By retaining 

It must be 








this £6000 in hand they go into the market as solvent vendors. 


value of a commodity whether the vendor is in solvent or in insolvent 
circumstances. In the one case he makes his own terms, in the other the 
purchaser makes the terms. I impress upon you, therefore, the importance 
of keeping this money in hand. , 

Mr. Lystey: There is no insolvency in this case. The concern is repre- 
sented as a very good one. ‘There isa dividend to divide, and a very small 
sum will hereafter be necessary to carry on the business. To retain this 
money, therefore, seems perfectly unnecessary, and I think those who —_ 
embarked capital in the company have lost quite enough already — 
having £6000 locked up in the Three per Cents. I cannot conceive that t : 
division of that money would act prejudicially in the sale of the Limeric 
works, What will act more prejudicially is the large deductions which are 
made from our receipts, as shown by the report of to-day, if that is 
the basis of an agreement for the sale of the works. . 

A Proprietor : It appears to me that the amendment is at least prema 
ture. If we sell these annuities the assurance companies will not buy them 
without making a profit. Why should we not keep that profit in our yer 
hands? This sum will remain in its integrity, and we shall get it some Gay 
or other. : . 

Mr. H. P. SrerHenson: I should like to call the attention of the — 
to the fact that the ages of three of the annuitants are 68, 72, and es 
cannot say, of course, how long they may live, but in all human probability 
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a very few years will elapse before these lives dropin. If the proprietors 
then found that the £6000 Consols was not necessary for working the eon- 
eern at Limerick, they could decide by the vote of a general meeting to divide 





yocate for the retention of the Limerick works, and the proprietors know 
that—and I believe I have expressed before my opinion that a combination 
might be made by which the two works in that town could be combined in a 
third company—yet, as the proprietors have decided to keep them, you ought 
not to denude yourselves of future capital. The rental may at any time con- 
siderably increase, and call for considerable extensions, owing to certain 
contingencies which may occur in the case of the other parties; and, if we 
are at any time called upon to supply a great additional quantity of ges, 
we ought to be in a position to maintain our credit, and meet the require- 
ments of the public. I cannot see where, if you deprive yourself of this 
investment, you are to get fresh capital to carry on the works. You would 
be, as Mr. Gregory saye, in an insolvent state, and, therefore, in the worst 
possible condition for disposing of the works. 

After some further conversation, Mr. Lysxey, although declaring that his 
opinion was unaltered, consented, on the suggestion of Mr. Knicur, to with- 
draw the amendment. 

The motion for the adoption of the report was then put and carried. 

The CHarnMan: I have now to move—* That a dividend of 103. per share, 
free of income-tax, be declared out of the profits up or to the 30th of June 

” 





Mr. WHFELER seconded the motion. 

Mr. Lystey: Is it properly described as a dividend ‘‘ out of the profits ’’ > 
| The Secretary: It should be “ out of the assets of the company,” though 
the bulk of it is profit. 

The motion, with this verbal alteration, was put and carried. 

The retiring directors and auditor was severally re-elected. 
| The Secretary: Gentlemen, before the meeting is made special, I will 
take the opportunity of expressing to you my thanks for the kind considera- 
\tion which you have shown to myself and Mr. Graves. Of course theamount 
lof money which you have voted is a great matter with me, but it is a greater 
|atisfaction to feel that I have the confidence of the proprietors whom I have 
served faithfully for the last 21 years. 

Mr. Puiturrs: At the last meeting, I made an inquiry about an item 
which appeared in the accounts, and which I was informed had not been paid. 
allude to the remuneration of the directors for the half year. It seems to 
me that, up to Lady Day, as the winding up of the concern rested upon 
them, and their attention to our affairs must have been as great as it had 
been previously, they were entitled to their remuneration as usual. I beg, 
therefore, to move that the usual allowance for the half year be made to 
them. 

Mr, SmytTHx: I shall have much pleasure in seconding that proposition, 
having seen how they have worked for us. 

Mr. Puitirps: There are ample funds in hand for the purpose, and I am 
sure we shall be all willing to recognize their services, Theit time and 
lattention have been very fully occupied in distributing the large funds which 
||they have satisfactorily disposed of, and also in the management of the 
| Limerick works. I think, therefore, the £600 should be allowed them out 
| of the remaining sum in hand. 
|| Mr. Knut: It would be satisfactory to us to know from what fund the 
|| £600 is to come, supposing we vote for the motion. 

\| The CuarrMAN: There is floating capital sufficient to pay it. 
Mr. Lineine (auditor) : I have much pleasure in confirming that view of 
'the case, and recommending the meeting to adopt the resolution. 

Mr, Puriurps: It was purely out of delicacy that the directors did not take 
the amount to which they were entitled. 

The CHAIRMAN, in putting the question, said: I beg leave to say that the 
directors would not think of accepting anything as remuneration for their 
services in connexion with the Limerick works. This merely refers to the 
six months during which we had very hard work in winding up this large 
concern. 

A Proprieror: I think this vote ought to be deferred until the final 
division of the assets. 

Mr. Knicut: I shall vote in favour of the motion, but seeing we are 
not likely to be unanimous, I think it would be better not to press it. I am 
sure the directors would be better pleased with a unanimous vote. 

The CHAIRMAN: Quite so. 

A Proprietor: I do wot see where the money is to come from. 

The Secrerary : The money is in hand; it is part of the floating capital 
of the concern. 

The Cuarnman : If Lunderstand Mr. Phillips aright, it is not at all as 
remuneration to the directors ; it is merely that pay which they were entitled 
to which they did not take, but which the auditors did take, as we did not 
like at the time. 

Mr. Liycine: I do not think we ought to take advantage of the gene- 
rosity of the directors, but should meet generosity with generosity. 

A Proprieron: We are a very small body of proprietors present, and we 
have not yet wound up the concern. 

Another Proprietor : If the meeting will consider the immense labour 
Which the directors have had in winding up the concern, they will not, I 
think, fail, one and all, to vote this grant. 

Mr. Wueeter: The remuneration was justly due to the directors, and 
they could bave taken it; but they thought it would be well to leave it to 
the shareholders, fully confident of their desire to recognize the services they 
|had rendered the company in very difficult circumstances. Jt is almost a 
| Matter of right, and I thought at the time we ought to have taken it, but I 
was over-ruled. It is now for you to do what you think fit. ; 

After some further conversation, the resolution was put and negatived. 

he meeting was then made special for the election of a director, in the 
room of Mr. Monro Christie, resigned, and of an auditor, in the place of Mr. 

enry Wheeler, deceased. Mr. Godfrey was elected to the office of director, 
and Mr. Purvis to that of auditor. A vacancy having arisen in the auditor- 
ship through this new appointment of Mr. Godfrey, Mr. James Phillips was 
elected in his place. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


BRISTOL UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held on Thursday, the 

ane, at the office in Canons Marsh—Mr. GrorGs THomas (chairman) 
a Ing. 

The Secretary (Mr. Townsend) read the report, which congratulated 
the shareholders that, notwithstanding the increased price of coals and 
Wages, they were able to maintain their dividend, while continuing to 
’ccommodate the public on liberal terms. The report went on to state that 
332 of the 500 new shares created in order to obtain additional capital for 
| enlarged works had been Cisposed of, the premiums on which amounted to 
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£5080 4s., which was added to the capital but not entitled to dividend. 
The question of rating the company’s property for the poor at St. ar 
had not yet been settled, but had been referred to arbitration, which he 
hoped would be satisfactory. Rather more than seven acres of land had 
been purchased by the company at Baptist Mills with the view of erecting 
works upon it at some future time, so as to meet the greatly increased 
demand for the supply of gas in that quarter of the city. The directors 
recommended a dividend of 10 per cent. per annum being paid on the 30th 
of September, subject to reduction for income-tax. 

The CuargMan, in moving the adoption of the report, said he had no 
doubt the meeting would be satisfied with the result. The public were well 
served and the proprietors had a good dividend, and this at a time when 
not a few companies unfortunately made no dividend at all. Those among 
them who held shares in the Great Western Company would doubtless be 
rejoiced if the half-yearly report of that concern had been at all of the 
character of the one just read, though he (the chairman) trusted the day 
was not far distant when even the Great Western Company would experi- 
ence better times, when, taught by past and bitter experience, they had 
adopted a more careful and provident way of carrying on their business. 
He dared say most present could speak feelingly on the disappointments 





| which they had experienced from investments in one line or another. He 





| 
| 





himself had had some practical proofs of how little reliance there was on 

the permanence of dividends from property of that description. There was 

the London and Brighton, in which he had held several shares, and from 

which he got his dividend for a considerable time with the regularity of 

clockwork, but which all of a sudden was wound up. 

P The Deruty-CHatrman (Mr. Nash): Rather say the clock has gone 
own. 

The CuHarrMan continued: The public ought to be satisfied with the 
very moderate terms on which they were supplied with gas, though he 
admitted there were one or two instances in which the price charged was 
rather lower. This, however, was under peculiar circumstances. The 
town of Plymouth was one of them. In early days that company, fright- 
ened by a threatened competition, sold their concern to a new body of 
proprietors at much less than it cost them, and after the latter had made 
the purchase a railway company found it necessary to buy the place in 


which the gas was manufactured at such a price that the new plant and |’ 


works might be said to have been had for nothing. In eonclusion, Mr. 
Thomas moved the adoption of the report. 

A resolution was then moved and seconded, authorizing the dividend 
of 10 per cent., subject to income-tax. 

Mr. Jose moved the re-election of Mr. Metivier, Mr. Mogg, Mr. Nash, and 
Mr. Powell, the directors retiring by rotation. In doing so, he highly 
eulogized the valuable services rendered to the company by their deputy- 
chairman, Mr. Nash. 

Mr. Nasu, in returning thanks, referred to the advantages conferred on 
the company by the fact referred to in the report—namely, that £5000 and 
upwards of premium obtained by the sale of the new stock had been carried 
to capital without being charged with any interest. This was, in fact, lend- 
ing to the public, free of interest and free of charge, that sum towards carry- 
ing on the works, so that the consumer had the benefit of it in the price 
charged for his gas. In some London companies the shareholders had the 
new stock allotted to them, and made large sums, which must be the case 
if (say) £100 shares were allotted to them at par, and were actually worth 
£180 in the market. Here, however, the shareholders do not put those 
premiums into their pockets, but the public derive the benefit of them by 
the manner in which they are disposed of. 

On the motion of the Cuarrmay, duly seconded, the auditors were re- 
elected, and a resolution was passed by which the new shares were con- 
verted into stock, 

Mr. LEEcH proposed a vote of thanks to the chairman and directors, and 
said they mainly owed the prosperity of the company to the prudence and 
forethought of the gentlemen who directed its affairs, and who, while 
dealing liberally with the consumers, also took care of the interests of the 
shareholders. There had been instances in which even gas companies had 
come to grief by a different mode of management. 

The CuarrmAn, in returning thanks, and referring to what Mr. Leech 
had stated, said that much was in the hands of those who presided over 


| public a and, as a proof how a concern might fall off by bad ma- 


nagement, he himself (the chairman) could remember an instance in which 
Great Western shares, which had recently been sold at £40 and under— 
though they had now improved a little—were sold for £252 each. 

This completed the business of the meeting, in the course of which it 
transpired that the revenue of the company from the sale of gas amounted 
to from £70,000 to £72,000 a year. 


HASTINGS AND ST. LEONARDS GAS COMPANY. 


A Meeting of the Shareholders of the Hastings and St. Leonards Gas 
Company was held in the Reading-Room at the Gas-Works on Tuesday, 
Sept. 2, to receive the report of the directors, and a statement of the accounts 
for the past half year—Mr. Ronert Deupney in the chair. 

The report read by Mr. W. B. Youne (the seeretary) was of a brief 
character. [It intimated that a sum of £2406 17s. 6d. was the result of the 
half year’s business; and the directors recommended that a dividend at the 
rate of 8 per cent. on the old, and 7 per cent. on the new shares, should be 
paid, leaving a balance of £127 17s. 6d. to be carried forward. The new 
tank and gasholder, the report said, would be completed by the setting in of 
the winter months, so as to give the company sufficient storeage for the 
increasing demand for gas. The accounts, as audited by Messrs. F. Bennett 
and W. Hallaway, showed that the capital receipts are £80,868 5s. and 
that £1372 19s. Ga. has been spent on that account (for land, No. 3 tank 
and holder, and new mains and lamps) during the half year. In the 
“working account,” the receipts had been £11,416 17s. 1d.; and the ex- 
penditure left the available balance mentioned above. 

The report was received and adopted, and a dividend at the rate of 8 per 
cent. per annum on the old shares, and 7 per cent. per annum on the new 
shares was declared. 

The retiring directors—Mr. R. Deudney, Mr. G. Clement, Mr. R. Ransom, 
and Mr. H. Thwaites—were re-elected, and Mr. E. Hayles was recommended 
to be put on the board in the place of the late Mr. Henry Dunk. 

A little desultory conversation took place respecting a difference that had 
arisen between the general manager (who unfortunately was ill and not able 
to be present) and the superintendent, and a committee was appointed to 
hear the mutual statements of Mr. Wood and Mr. Inkpen, and to report 
thereon to the directors or shareholders as they might think proper. 

The meeting terminated with votes of thanks to the directors and officers 
of the company. 
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LONGTON GAS COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly General Meeting of the Proprietors of this Company was 
held at the Offices of the Company, at the Works, Heathcote Road, on 
Thursday, the 29th ult—Mr. Wirtt1am WEBBERLEY (the chairman of the 
board of directors) in the chair. 

The statement of accounts showed that the receipts for the past half year 
Jamounted to £2461 7s. 6d., and the expenditure to £1699 0s. 5d., leaving a 
balance of £762 7s. 1d., out of which sum the directors recommended the 
declaration of a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum on the capital 
of the company. 

The Secretary and EnGIneer (Mr. John Ohren) having read the notice 
convening the meeting, 
The Cuairmay, in moving the adoption of the report, said that owing to 
the general depression in trade there had not beeu the increase in the con- 
sumption of gas that might otherwise have been expected. This, added to 
the decreased value of residual products, had prevented an increase in the 
— for the past half year; but he was very pleased to tell the share- 
olders that the concern was in a thoroughly sound and healthy condition. 
He stated that it would be necessary during this half year to call up extra 
capital for the completion of the new works and for the payments to the 
Stoke Gas Company for the purchase of mains, &c.,in this district. He 
begged to conclude by moving the adoption of the report. 
The resolution was carried, and the retiring directors—Mr, Hulse, Mr. 
Hawley, and Mr. Aynsley—were re-elected, and the meeting was closed 
with a vote of thauks to the directors for their exertions during the past 
half year. 
NORTH BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 
The Annual General Meeting of the Members of this Association was 
held in the School of Arts, Edinburgh, on Wednesday, July 31, ai eleven 
o'clock. There was a large attendance of members and visitors. 
Mr. Joun Rep, Edinburgh and Leith Gas-Works, was appointed chair- 
man of the meeting. 
The minutes of last annual meeting, also minutes of committee meetings 
held during the year, were read and approved of. The election of office- 
bearers fur the current year was then proceeded with, and the following 
ntlemen were unanimously chosen, and accepted office—viz.: Mr. John 
Reid, engineer and manager, Edinburgh and Leith Gas-Works, president; 
Mr. G. R. Hislop, Gas-Works, Paisley, vice-president; Mr. W. Mackenzie, 
Gas-Works, Dunfermline, secretary and treasurer: Mr. W- Fraser, Inver- 
keithiog, auditor; and Mr. T. Whimster, Gas- Works, Perth, Mr. R. Renton, 
Gas-Works, Montrose, Mr. W. Clazy, Gas-Works, Kelso, Mr. W. Stiven, 
Gas Works, Inverness, members of committee. 

It was resolved to record in the minutes the deep regret occasioned by 
the death of the late president of the association—Mr. William Procter, 
of Forfar—a gentleman of much promise in the profession, and one to 
oer efforts no small part of the present prosperity of the association 
was due. 

The applications of several gentlemen to be admitted as members were 
then considered, and it was moved, seconded, and unanimously agreed to 
that these be now received. 
Aiter the remaining private business had been disposed of, the members 
proceeded to the lecture-room, accompanied by visitors and friends, when 
the following papers were read to the meeting, in accordance with the 
programme :— 
ON SUBSTITUTES FOR CANNEL COAL TO BE USED IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF ILLUMINATING GAS. 
By Mr. G. R. Histor, Gas-Works, Paisley. 
The subject which I have to bring before you to-day is one which will 
not, I presume, be devoid of interest to this meeting, as also to all interested 
in the manufacture and consumption of coal-gas. 
That a substitute for our cannel coal (to be used in part at least) is much 
needed at the present day, must be admitted by all. 
In Scotland, since the first introduction of the use of coal gas, upwards 
of half a century ago, it has been made almost exclusively from cannel 
coal, and to it we are indebted for the more brilliant illumination of our 
dwellings, shops, warehouses, factories, and streets, than that enjoyed by 
our Engl:sh neighbours. 
In England, gas companies and consumers have to be satisfied with a gas 
of about one-half only the illuminating power of our Scotch gas, while the 
price of both are about equal. Gas consumers in Scotland have thus an 
advantage of from 80 to 100 per cent. over those in England, with the 
exception of Liverpool, Manchester, and perhaps one or two other places 
where gas of from 19 to 21 candles is supplied. 

For some years the price of gas in Scotland may be said to have been 
stationary, but the period of a revolution has evidently arrived, and the 
advantages so long enjoyed by us have, in part, to be withdrawn. 

It is an alarming fact that within two years our cannel coals have been 
increased in price to the extent of from 40 to 50 per cent., thereby render- 
ing a general increase in the price of gas throughout Svotland an absolute 
necessity. The cause of this enormous advance is not far to seek. It 
must be attributed, directly and mainly, to the mighty draining system of 
exportation carried on by our foreign neighbours, and to the ever increasing 
demands of English gas companies. Should tie bill now before Parliament 
be carried through, to compel the London gas companies to raise the illu- 
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constantly being erected, also, large works in various parts of Europe, 
requiring liberal supplies of our coal, thus annually increasing their con- 


somewhat limited, must soon be exhausted. 


well as the consumer, 

In order, however, to avert, if possible, the calamity of a further increase 
in the price of our cannel coals, and consequently of our gas, it is now time 
that we look around us and ask ourselves the question-—“ Is it not possible, 
with all the resources of nature before us, and the aids of chemical science, 
to produce a suitable substitute fur our cannel coals?” 

Before going to work, however, it is necessary that we inquire what has 


your attention shortly. 

The manufacture of gas from coal and cannei coal was scarcely intro- 
dnced when a whole army of inventors set to work, and ever since have 
been receiving new accessions to their number, if happily they might dis- 
cover or invent some method of making gas at a price even cheaper than 
it is possible to produce it from coal. Certainly no inventor ever enter- 
tained the idea of discovering the “ philosopher's stone ” of making it for 
nothing, or less than nothing; but recently we were startled by the an- 
nouvcement that one had, as he imagined, discovered it in a cocoa-nut 








minating power of their gas, matters will be made worse. There are | 
| and afterwards kept under cover from the wet, the oxygen of the water 


sumption to such an extent that, if continued, our resources, which are | 0 
| extent of from 10 to 30 per cent. more than is necessary for ordinary 


been already done in this direction, and to this I now purpose directing | 
| tive to the patentee, are scrutinized by hundreds, not so much, perhaps, to, 








It is greatly to be feared, therefore, that the day of cheap gas has passed | 
its meridian—a circumstance much to be lamented by the manufacturer as | , 
| required ought to be somewhat less than is necessary for ordinary coal gas- 


shell! Unfortunately, however, on being broken with the hammer of prag. |’ 
tical application and experience, it was found empty !—empty, inasmuch ag 
all the shells of the nuts imported into this country would not suffice to 
light one-half the City of London. 

Early in the history of gas lighting, many patents were taken out for the 
manufacture of gas trom other substances than coal—such as oil, tallow 
resin, wood, peat, and others—for increasing the volume of the gas made 
from certain of these, and carrying off the free carbon in material, by || 
hydrogen obtained by the decomposition of water or steam, and introduced |! 
into the retort during the process of distillation. Of the latter, the most || 
successful has been White’s process, with which most of you are no doubt 
conversant. It is still employed in certain parts of England, and, although | 
never brought into general use, it has had many advocates. | 

Various patents have been taken out also for the carburation of coal gas || 
and atmospheric air. The most important, perhaps, is that of M. Mon. | 
greul, in 1862, under the name of Mongreul’s Patent Cold Generator, for || 
the production of photogenic gas. The generator consists of a chamber, in || 
which are suspended « series of cotton wicks or threads dipping into aq || 
volatile oil, which is carried up these by capillary attraction, and kept con- || 
stantly moist, thus presenting the largest possible quantity of oil to the || 
gaseous or atmospheric current on its passage to the burner. The carbon), 
vapour is mixed mechanically with the gas or atmospheric air, thereby pro. || 
ducing a flame of highly luminous gas. When use: to enrich ordinary gag, || 
the photogenic power was said to be increased from 150 to 400 per cent. (a 
very wide range, certainly); while the consumpt was also said to be dimi- 
nished by one-half. So sanguine of success were the advocates of this’ 
photogenic gas, that in May, 1863, prospectuses were issued for the forma- 
tion of a company on the limited liability principle. with a capital of 
£200,000, in 10,000 shares of £20 each; but whether this new system has 
been successful I am not informed. i 

I now come to speak, and that more particularly, of certain patents for 
the combination of cils, &c., with bituminous coal. | 

Upwards of 13 years ago, Mr. Dimsdale, of the county of Middlesex, 
pat-nted an invention for the manufacture of gas from resin and oleaginous 
matters, in combination with granulated coal and superheated steam; but, 
unfortunately for that gentleman, he never tried his system beyond a 
laboratory experiment on a very small scale, which seems not to have 
fairly proved it; and, being doubtful of success, gave his patent a present 
to the world, It has, however, been made the basis of other patents of 
more recent date, and of these the next in order is that of Seur, which 
consists of saturating peat and sawdust with oil, and then of distilling them 
in combination with steam. ‘The patent also applies to the heating of 
steam-boilers by a similar process, On the death of Mr. Seur, the patent 
light was transferred to a Mr. Barf, of Liverpool, who has for some time been 
applying this system to the heating of steam-boilers on the Thames, with 
very fair success, The process consists in causing a spray of oil to fall upon 
a heated plate, in combination, I understand, with steam. The result, it is 
said, is a very intense heat. 

The next patent of this description is that taken out about 18 months 
ago by Mr. George M Kenzie, of Glasgow, of which not a little has been said 
of late. It consists of a combination of bituminous coal and shale or 
petroleum oil. The coal is ground ina pan mill, and from 25 to 30 or 40 
gallous are added to the ton of coal, according to the quantity and quality 
of the gas reqnired. It would be a waste of your time, gentlemen, were [ 
to go over all the particulars of this invention, since it must already be 
well known to all of you. I will, therefore, at once proceed to lay before 
you the result of my experiments upon that gas-producing material. 

A sample composed of the best bituminous dress and the best shale oil, 
in the proportion of 39 gallons to the ton of coal, was experimented upon. 
A series of experiment were made; each consisted of 5 lbs. of the material. 
I used the experimental apparatus, because more reliance can be placed on 
it for — analysis than only the large scale, it being perfectly 
gas-tight. 

The following is the average of all the experiments made:-— 

Gas per ton of material corrected to 60° Fahr. 
and 30” of the barometer. . - 10°715 cubic feet. 
Coke per ton of ditto oa 1206 lbs. 
Carboninthecoke. . . - . . . - . 82°76 percent. 
PP. « « « es « * « « © & See ee 
Iluminating power of gas. . . 20°18 candles. 
Tar per ton of material . ‘ 11 gallons. 
Ammoniacal liquor. . . . . . e % 8 


od ” 
According to these results, the following express the value of this 30-gallon 
mixture as compared with a few well-known cannel coals examined by 
the same apparatus. ; 








Mr. M'Kenzie’s material taken as unity, or. . 100°00 
Lesmahago gas coal(Ferguson’s). . . . . 167°20 
Wilsonton do, (Gray and Paul's) . . . 127°48 
Muirkirk : Seee 1 + = « 6.0 eee 
New Cumnock do. (Lanemark). . . . . 122°34 
Kirkwood do. (Coatbridge). . . . . 115°67 


There is a deficiency in the quantity of tar and liquor produced from Mr.’ 
M‘Kenzie’s material to the extent of about 27 per cent. in the former and) 
about 50 per cent. in the latter; but this, as also value of the coke, I have) 
accounted for in the above calculations. 7 a 

I find that unless the coal be pretty dry before combination with the oil, 


combines with the carbon of the oil to form a large quantity of carbonic 
acid (CO,), and thus necessitating an increased expenditure of lime to the 


coal gas. ’ 
When these precautions are observed, however, the quantity of lime 


| In order to ascertain the amount of deterioration of this gas on standing 


over water, I allowed the gas of several experiments to stand 24 hours at 4 
temperature of 60° Fahr., and again examined it by the photometer, when 
a range of from 4 to 7 per cent. was obtained, which is not more than 1s 
sustained by ordinary coal gas, The variation seems to be due to the 
temperature employed in the distillation. It is somewhat remarkable that |; 
nearly all the patented inventions, especially those likely to be remunera- | 


understand them simply, as to discover, if possible, any little faw or omls- 
sion, so that it might be made the substance of another patent. Mr. Seur's | 
and Mr. M‘Kenzie's are evidently based upon Mr. Dimsdale’s, and imme- 

diately after these others follow in rapid succession. Mr. M‘Kenzies was 

suceeeded by that of Mr. John Hamilton, of -Glasgow, which consists of a) 
combination of ground coal, heavy oil, and naphthaline. After his there “s 
the patent of Messrs, Walker and Smith, Kilmarnock, a combination, alt 
rather absorption, of oil into peat, which is distilled in the usual way. +) 
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have not examined these last named practically, but with the same quan- 
tities of oil the results, I believe, will not be superior to those from Mr 
M‘Kenzie’s which I have just given. 

The next and last of these patent compounds which I will notice is that 
of the Messrs. Greenshields, of Glasgow; they have now three patents. 
The first two embraced the use of ground coal and shale in combination 
with oil, resin, Trinidad pitch, and also the use of lignite wholly or par- 
tially in place of coal. Under these I made many experiments in order to 





the highest results. I have here a large table of these experiments, which 
you are at liberty to inspect. It will be observed that a number of them 
are very satisfactory. 

The Messrs. Greenshields, however, were not quite satisfied, and began to 
turn their attention to what may be said to have constituted the greatest 


time, from the volatilization of the more spirituous or light portion of the 
oil. This both have now well nigh remedied by distilling over from 10 to 
15 per cent. of the light oil previous to combination with the coal. But, 
in addition to this, the Messrs. Greenshields, after great perseverance, hit 


and then of saponifying them on the principle of soap making, which, it is 
said, completely obviates the objection named. These gentlemen have, 
therefore, taken out a third patent for the manufacture of gas from a com- 
bination of saponified animal, vegetable, and mineral oils, and ground coal. 
The animal and vegetable oils are to be had largely from soap or refining 
works, much of which is of little value for any other purpose. 
By the saponification of the oil the results seem to be in no way damaged, 
but rather the reverse; and besides this material may be made into bricks, 
which, after being kept for a short time, are said to become hard, and in 
this condition may be sent to any part of the world. 
I recently made a series of experiments upon this compound in order to 
||compare it with Mr. M‘Kenzie’s, and also with our gas coals; 30 gallons of 
|| oil to the ton of coal were used, as in the previous experiment, and the fol- 
|| lowing are the average results:— 
Greenshields’ Saponified Compound, 
Gas per ton of compound corrected to 60° Fahr. 
and 30 inches of the barometer . . . 12,067 cubic feet. 
Coke pertonof ditto . ... . - 1191°7 Ibs. 
Carbonincoke . . .. =... =. . « =%@865 percent. 
Ashinditto . . ee ae 21°5 
Illuminating power of gas. . . 
Tar per ton of compound 
ont tatimshe eo n e 
The following will represent the value of the above as compared with the 
before- mentioned cannel coals:— 


o-* — - 
- « 19°04 candles. 
115 gallons. 


Greenshields’ compound taken as unity, or. 100°00 
Lesmahago gascoal . . .... . 161°04 
Wilsonton ee ee 122°85 
Muirkirk i: SS ee eee ee 126-25 
NewCumnockdo. (Lanemark). . . ... . 115-61 
Kirkwood do 112°5 


As I have already indicated, the Messrs. Greenshields have included in 
|| their patent the use of lignite, a coal found in the tertiary formation. It 
||is found in Devonshire, also largely on the Continent, on the banks of the 
Rhine, in Bohemia, Bavaria, Patagonia, Germany, Madeira; and again 
nearer home, in some parts of Ireland, such as Loch Neagh, where, in some 
places, it is not less than 60 feet in thickness. Upon the table, besides other 
specimens, you have one of this coal. When ground and 30 gallons added 
to the ton, and distilled in the usual way, I obtained 13,500 cubic feet of 
14-candle gas. The coke, however, is valueless; but the low price at which 
this coal may be had will nearly compensate for that. 
From what I have stated it will be evident to you that these patent com- 
|| pounds are very specially adapted for the manufacture of ‘n England, 
where large quantities of bituminous coal are to be had. To English gas 
companies it should be of the highest importance, especially where a pro- 
|| portion of cannel coal is required to bring up the value of the gas, as any 
|quantity of oil may be used to suit the requirements of the company; and 
|| when a small admixture of oil is used, I believe the results will be higher 
|42 proportion than when 25 or 30 gallons are employed, since less gas will 
be lost during the operation of charging, and afterwards, the gases being 
evolved more simultaneously, a more thorough combination of them will be 
|\effected. It may here be mentioned that the addition of 30 gallons of oil 
to the ton of coal increases the value of the gas obtained therefrom (ac- 
cording to the quality of coal employed) to the extent of from 45 to 55 
per cent. 

The following table will represent the value of Mr. M‘Kenzie’s and the 
Messrs. Greenshields compounds, with 30 gallons of oil to the ton of coal, 
48 compared with a few well-known English coals:— 


M‘Kenzie’s. Greensbields’. 
Patent compounds expressed by unity, or . 100°00 100-00 
Best Neweastle coal . . . . . « ~ 58°68 55°23 
Pelaw Main coal . 57°80 54°39 
Derbyshire coal . . 6 we ee «| 
Best South Yorkshire . 68°27 . . 54°84 
Common coal 47°31 . . 44 52 


In the above calculations I have allowed that the secondary products— 
coke, tar, and liquor—obtained from the patent compounds and the differ- 
@at coals are equal. 

If, at 16s. per ton, these compounds be compared with our cannel coals, 
especially the second quality of them, they will be found not low priced 
enough to warrant their general adoption in Scotland; but where gas com- 
panies are very favourably situated for getting supplies of coal and oil 
cheap, these may be used with advantage. 

Iu the meantime, should these compounds meet the requirements of the 
|| English, and, perhaps, a number of foreign gas companies, as a substitute 

for our cannel coal, we shall obtain some relief in the way of at least pre- 
Venting a further increase in their price. It is some consolation to know 
that in the world there is abundance of the materials required in the manu- 
facture of these compounds, which includes resin and the rich gas- 
|| Producing pitch of Trinidad. 

Before concluding this paper it might be well that I call your attention 
to what may prove a sourcef saving to some gas companies in these times 
When gas tar is daily becoming cheaper. I refer to the use of that sub- 
stance for the production of gas, 

In the course of my experiments upon the patent compounds referred to, 


ued occasion to satisfy myself as to the value of coal-tar for the produc- 
on of gas, when combined with sawdust or ground coal. The results of 
|™y experiments are as follows:— 


I, 
| 
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ascertain the proportions of the different materials which would produce | 


drawback to the use of their own as well as Mr. M‘Kenzie’s patent com- | 
pounds—viz., the deterioration which these suffered on being kept fora 


upon the plan of using animal and vegetable oil along with the mineral oil, | 
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No doubt these results will vary with the quality of the coal used when 
the tar is first produced, and particularly with the temperature employed 
in its distillation. The above method of using up the tar is at least worth }, 


| @ trial from those gas companies receiving less than 7s. or 8s. per 100 


gallons for that substance. 
In conclusion, I have endeavoured to exhibit to you the value of those 
patents, compounds, &c, which have been recently brought before the 


| public as substitutes for our cannel coal. 


Notwithstanding, however, the valuable nature of these compounds, I 
cannot doubt that ere long some method of manufacturing gas will be 
invented or discovered which will be less dependent on the use of coal than 
any method now employed; but whether that will be realized in the more 
perfect working of the hydrocarbon system, or in the curburation of 
common air, it is yet to be seen. Let us all go to work, therefore; the 
field before us is large; there is scope for all, and all perseverance and 
experiments made with a view to invention or discovery will never fail to 
repay the operator. 


ON UTILIZING THE GAS PRODUCED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 


PARAFFIN OIL. 
By Mr. Jonn Youna, Gas-Works, Hawick. . 

Two years ago I read to this association a short paper on the simulta- 
neous manufacture of paraffin oil and illuminating gas, and gave the results 
of some experiments I had then made on a small scale. Since then I have 
had the opportunity of testing the correctness of these results on a much 
larger scale, and I shall endeavour to lay before you, as shortly and clearly 
as possible, the mode of working and the results obtained. Our apparatus 
consists of 30 oval-shaped retorts, 114 feet long 3 feet by 1 foot 9 inches 
diameter, set alongside of each other, with their longest axes vertical on 
walls 14inches apart. The space between the walls forms the furnace, so 
that the fire is between the retorts, and, instead of acting directly on the 
bottoms of the retorts, plays along the sides, which are protected by fire- 
brick lining. The vapours escape by a pipe leading from the back of the 
retorts to a hydraulic main, placed on the ground outside the retort-house, 
and from thence traverse a series of pipes fixed to the wall of the retort- 
house, and on through a set of 7-inch vertical condensers, When arrived at 
this point, we suppose all the oil vapours of any value have been condensed. 
The gas is then passed through our ordinary condensing and purifying 
apparatus, registered by the station-meter, and passed into the holders. 
The oil is led from the end of the hydraulic main, by a pipe underground, 
to sunk tanks in the refinery, which is about 100 yards distant. From this 
main-pipe are led branch-pipes to various points of the condensing appa- 
ratus where the oil is collected, and the whole of the liquid products are 
thus carried off the works without once being exposed to the atmosphere. 
The mode of working our retorts is as follows:—They are first heated to a 
dull red heat, then charged with from 10 to 12 cwt. of coal—the coal used 
being principally Newbattle and Arniston. They are kept at a heat just 
visibly red for a period of 12 hours, when the temperature is slightly raised, 
to drive off the heavier portions of the oil, and the distillation 1s continued 
for other 12 hours, when the whole of the volatile products should be driven 
off. When fresh coals are put into the retort, they quickly bring back the 
temperature to the dull red heat, when the same process again goes on. 
During the first four or five hours of the charge the gas evolved is small in 
quantity and very feeble in illuminating power, but, as the moisture gets 
expelled, and the mass of coal gets heated throughout, the volume of gas 
increases and gets very rich in illuminating properties. The oil also begins 
to flow rapidly, and continues for about 12 hours, when it gradually ceases. 
The gas, towards the end of the distillation, as in the ordinary process, loses 
its illuminating properties, and consists chiefly of hydrogen and carbonic 
oxide. ‘ 

The greatest difficulty I have had to contend with has been in the purify- 
ing of the gas. There seems to be the same amount of impurities in the 
gas per ton of coal, while we have little more than a third of the quantity. 

While using lime alone for purifying, the smell, while changing the 
purifier, and from the fuul lime, seemed to travel much farther and hang 
about in the atmosphere longer than with gas made in the ordinary manner. 
I confess I can hardly explain how this should be, unless it arises from a 
portion of the oily.vapours condensing in the purifiers, which are again 
volatilized on being exposed to the atmosphere, and carry along with them 
the sulphur and ammonia compounds given off from the lime. By passing 
the gas first through oxide of iron, this nuisance was in a great measure 
obviated, the oxide giving off comparatively little smell, and the lime none 
at all. 

The gas, after being purified, retains a slight smell of paraffin vapour, is 
of high illuminating power, giving an average light of about 30 candles, and 
is very durable; it inclines to smoke when burned, and if improperly con- 
sumed in a badly ventilated room the peculiar smell given off from paraffin 
burned in a lamp is distinctly felt. This is the only objectiou I have heard 
to the gas, and it is only felt when improperly consumed by bad burners, 

While experimenting on this mode of manufacture, I was repeatedly told 
that gas made in the manner I proposed would not be permanent, that it 
would condense in the holders, in the mains and service-pipes, and that 
very soon we should be flooded with liquid hydroearbons; that the difference 
between the gas indicated by the station-meter and the consumers meters 
would be something enormous, and that though the gas might give some 
little light at the works, after travelling a mile through pipes, especially in 
cold weather, we should require to light a candle to see it burning. For- 
tunately there are such things as false prophets, and happily these gloomy 
forebodings were not realized, From the 22nd of June, 1866, till the end 
of January, 1867 (with the exception of a month or so in the dead of 
winter, when we had occasionally to charge a few gas-retorts to keep up 
our supply, the gas produced by the oil-retorts not being sufficient), all the 
gas supplied to the town was made in the manner described. The results 
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were that during all that time not a single water-trap in the town required 
pumping. The difference between the station-meter and the consumers 
meters for the time stated did not exceed 8 per cent. And though I do not 
require to make great preparation before leaving to visit the extremity of 
our pipes, I have still to contemplate a journey of something more than 
a mile, and even at the end of our mains I could not perceive any great 
alteration in the illuminating power of our gas, even in the depth of winter ; 
and you will remember last winter was a rather trying one. 








I have already stated that the coals used were principally Newbattle and 
Arniston, and the results per ton were as near as possible 4000 feet of gas 
and 60 gallons of oil. Partly owing to the present great depression in the 
oil market, and particularly in consequence of our contractor for the crude 
oil requiring to make extensive alterations on his works, we have in the 
meantime suspended its manufacture, but we expect to be at work again 
very shortly. 

I am aware that in the present state of things, and looking at the matter 
from a merely prmetatior ¢ point of view, this subject may appear of very 
little importance, but what we have done has at least demonstrated that 
gas produced in the manufacture of oil can be used as an illuminating 
agent; that, after undergoing the necessary condensing and purifying pro- 
cesses, little further condensation takes place, even at very low tempera- 
tures, and that gas so made, at least, from certain kinds of material, is of a 
very high illuminating power. What may be the future of the paraffin oil 
pens A it is at present impossible to say; but there are indications that the 
manufacture of gas is at present in a transition state. The demands by 
the public, more especially on the south of the Tweed, for gas of a higher 


| illuminating power, and the increasing demand for cannel coals, and their 


high price, is stimulating managers and engineers of gas companies to find 
some substitute for these coals to raise the quality of their gas, and I have 
little doubt that as one of these substitutes paraffin oil, in some form or 
other, will play an important part. The present mode of extracting these 
oils from shale and coal is, I believe, to a large extent, a wasteful one, and 
I think it is at least worthy of our consideration whether the large quantity 
of gas-producing materials we have in this country in the form of shale, 
&o., might not be so applied as to furnish a considerable quantity of gas 
of good quality to the gas companies here, and at the same time give a 
socandery product that could be sold cheaply to gas companies not so 
favourably situated as we are (such as London, for instance), and applied 
a8 @ substitute for cannel coal in raising the quality of their gas. 

This is quite a crude idea, and was suggested by the title of Mr. Hislop’s 
paper. I have not had time to think it out thoroughly, and probably it will 
be found impracticable, but when the idea suggested itself I thought it 
worth laying before you. 

On the reading of these papers a good degl of discussion ensued, the 
members agreeing as to the impending changes in the gas trade from the 
growing scarcity of cannel coal, and the necessity of looking about to provide 

‘or the future. It was generally felt and expressed that the enhanced price 
of best cannel coals must necessitate a rise in price, or a fall in quality of 
gas, probably both, in the course of a very short time, and it was thought 
extremely desirable that further investigation in the subjects treated of in 
the papers read should be made during the year by all the members having 
the means of doing so. 

The members, accompanied by several friends, adjourned from the place 
of their business meeting to the adjoining large lecture-room of the School 
of Art--one of the earliest established mechanics institutes in the conntry. 
Busts and memorials of Leonard Horner and other early promoters of the 
institution adorned the apartment. 

Dr. Stevenson Macapam then delivered an extempore lecture (of which 
unfortunately no notes were taken) on the “General Chemistry of Gas 
Lighting,” to the members of the association, to several of whom much of 
the familiar class of experiments were made strikingly interesting from the 
doctor's happy style of explanation, illustrated by successful experiments. 
The topics esnbraced were—the nature of the raw materials employed in gas 
manufacture, and the variety of products from distillation; the nature of 
the impurities requiring to be separated from the gas by condensation and 
purification; and, lastly, very interesting illustrations of the best methods 
of testing gas for its illuminating power and purity; the whole illustrated 
by excellent experimental apparatus, in which the doctor was aided by his 
clever assistant, Mr. Montgomery. 

The PRESIDENT, in moving a vote of thanks to Dr. Macadam, intimated 
to that gentleman that the association had that morning elected him an 
honorary member, in recognition of his successful professional researches 
into the qualities of gas coal, and other similar investigations with which 
his name had now become associated, which motion was cordially adopted 
by the meeting. 

A display of handsomely finished articles in gas apparatus, consisting of 
meters (wet and dry), models of station-meter and station-governors, 
pressure-registers, malleable iron pipe, fittings, &c., were exhibited at the 
meeting by the following firms, viz:— Messrs. James Milne and Son, Edin- 
burgh; Messrs. W. & B. Cowan, Edinburgh; Messrs. R. Laidlaw and Son, 
Edinburgh; Messrs. D. Grant and Co., Edinburgh: Messrs. A, & J. Stewart, 
Glasgow; Mr. Henry Alder, Edinburgh; Mr. D. B. Peebles, Edinburgh. 

At the close of the lecture the members and a few friends, numbering 
upwards of fifty, dined together in the Ship Hotel, and spent a very pleasant 
evening, hopeful of a successful reunion on the last Wednesday of July, 1868 





PUBLIC LAMPS AT BURSLEM. 

The Monthly Meeting of the Burslem Board of Health was held on Wed- 
nesday, the 4th inst., in the Board-Room at the Town Hall, Burslem— 
Mr. E. Boon, chief bajliff, presided. 

The proceedings of the Highways and Lighting Committee, the minutes 
of which were cf unusual length, had almost wholly reference to the ar- 
rangements for lighting the strect-lamps, the contract with the Burslem 
and Tunstall Gas Company for this purpose having expired. The first 
minute was that of a meeting on the 16th of August, and was as follows:— 

The committee considered the question of public lighting as referred by the 
board, and having ascertained the terms and conditions on which the neighbouring 
towns of Hanley and Tunstall are proposed to be supplied, recommend that, with a 
view of assimilating the time of lighting and the conditions of the contract to 
those towns, the following be the terms of the proposed contract for Burslem :— 
The term of the contract to be for three years, the term of lighting to commence 
on the Ist of August and terminate on the 3lst of May in each succeeding year, 
without any exceptions of nights at the full of each moon; that the company light 
and extinguish the lamps at the times named in the existing sehedule, the com- 
pany to paint the whole of the lamp-pillars, brackets, and lamps at the commence- 
ment of the contract, and to maintain the lamps, glazing of the same, and services 
and fittings in good condition during the term, 

The next meeting was on the 27thof August, of which the following is a 
minute:— 

















The surveyor reported that the Bursiem Gas Company had not sent in a tender 





| lamps at Tunstall and Hanley were exceedingly liberal—they thought 


for the lighting of the public lamps in answer to the advertisement; that he had 
furnished the manager with the requirements of the board, who had informed him 
that, in consequence of the absence from home of the directors, he had 
unable to have a meeting before this day, and that he had received a communic 
tion from them stating that the directors would be prepared to receive a deputatio: * 
from the bourd at their meeting at the offices of the company at Longport, » 
The committee, accompanied by the surveyor, accordingly attended the meetin, 
of the directors, consisting of Messrs. R. H. Haywood, G. Baker, D. Ball, J. Ed S 
B. Cork, and A. Shaw. A long discussion ensued between your committee and fe 4 
directors, in which rgd committee strongly urged the claim of Burslem to = | 
lighted on as favourable terms as the public lamps at the adjacent towns of Han! 
and Tunstall were supplied, and especially as the price of gas to private consume, 
was at the same rate in each of the towns—viz., 3s. 6d. per 1000. Sy ara 
_ To this the directors urged that it was impossible for them to make any reduction | | 
in the price of the public lamps, or to follow the precedent of any other company or | | 
of other towns, and that they were prepared to renew the contract for three y 1} 
further at the same rates and conditions in every respect. The committee urgec || 
the necessity of extending the time of lighting the public lamps, and the desirabilit 1 
of uniformity in the several towns, and, as Hanley and Tunstall had determined nf 1 
light the public lamps from the Ist of August to the 3lst of May in each succeeding | } 
year, without any exceptions at full of moon or otherwise, they recommended that || 
Burslem should do the same, and eventually the directors determined to reconsider | | 
the matter, and promised to send in a tender, and the interview terminated, | | 
The last meeting of the committee was on the 3rd inst., the following 
being the record of the proceedings :— j 
The Burslem Gas Company having sent in a formal tender for the public lighting } 
as follows—viz., “‘The contract to be for three years. The term of lighting to com. || 
mence on the Ist of August and to terminate on the 31st of May in each year, with-| 
out exception of nights. The lamps to be lighted and extinguished at the times || 
named in the existing schedule. The company to paint the whole of the lamps at | 
the commencement of the contract, and to maintain the same, together with pillars, | 
brackets, and fittings, in good condition during the term. The lamps to be regu- | 
lated so as to consume an average quantity of 5 cubic feet of gas per hour. Price. 
per single lamp per annum, £3 3s.; price per treble lamp, £6 15s. Or, should it be || 
preferred, the directors are willing to renew the existing contract for three years || 
under all its conditions.” The committee having carefully considered the tender | 
of the gas company for the public lighting, and, finding that in the adjacent towns || 
of Hanley and Tunstall, for the same period of lighting, and equally stringent con- || 
ditions as to painting, maintaining, lighting, and extinguishing, the sum of £2 lis, || 
per annum is paid per single lamp, and for the treble lamps £6 per annum, cannot || 
recommend the board to accept their tender, or to pay a larger price for the public || 
lamps than is now paid in the adjoining towns of Hanley and Tunstall, nor do they | | 
think it advisable to renew the existing contract. | 
A lengthy debate followed the reading of the minutes. It was remarked 
that the gas company in their tender said nothing as to painting the pillars| 
of the lamps, though at Hanley and Tunstall this was done every two or! 
three years. It was also pointed out that the terms offered by the gas| 
company, when compared with those paid at Hanley, showed a difference! 
against Burslem of about £140. | 
Mr. Haues called attention to the case of Wolverhampton, where the| 
Town Council had insisted upon having meters applied to every twelfth | 
lamp throughout the district, the result showing that the average consump- || 
tion throughout the entire year was only 4 feet per hour. i 
| 





A Member of the Boarp asked what would be the result of their 
endorsing the recommendation of the committee, and declining to accept || 
the tender of the company. 

Mr. Haves: We shall have to go in darkness until we can enlighten the || 
directors. i} 

Mr. SuaAw said that the company were prepared to prove that the average | 
consumption of the lamps in Burslem was 5 feet per hour, and also that/| 
the town, under the late contract, was being supplied with gas at 3s, 1d.| 
per 1000 feet, while private consumers were charged 3s. 6d. If there must! 
be a reduction in the public lights to 2s. 4d. per 1000, then it was only fair | 
and right to private consumers to bring them down to the same amount. || 
The consequence would be a reduction of the dividend of the gas company | 
from 10 and 74 per cent. on the two kinds of stock, to a uniform dividend | 
of 4 per cent. The company did not see that, because in Tunstall and/! 
Hanley the price of the public lights had been reduced, they ought to do | 
the same. Ifthe companies in those towns had done a foolish thing, and || 
made a foolish use of the property of the shareholders whose interests were i 
entrusted to their care, they (in Burslem) did not think they were called, 
upon to follow an example so pernicious. | 

Mr. Hares remarked that it was thought that, the price of gas to private 
consumers in each of the three towns being the same, there should be an! 
equality in the price charged for the public lights. 

Mr. Suaw replied that in Hanley the public lights were charged at the |! 
rate of 2s. 4d. per 1000, while private consumers were charged 3s. 6d. | 

| 


Would any one contend that this was just? 

Mr. Hates disputed the correctness of the statement that the public 
lamps were charged only 2s. 4d. per 1000. 

Mr. Suaw replied that he was taking the conclusions arrived at by the 
gas company; if Mr. Hales could prove that they were incorrect, let him 
do so. Although, as a director of the gas company (and, of course, @ 
shareholder), he had an interest in the company, yet he had a greater inte- 
rest as a consumer in the reduction in the price of gas, and it would pay || 
him well to get the reduction, even by having 4 per cent. dividend instead || 
of 7} per cent. 1] 

Mr, Macintyre inquired what was the proportion of gas consumed by || 
the lamps as compared with that consumed by private consumers. | 

Mr, SHaw replied that the total amount paid for gas for the lamps was} 
one-ninth of the sum paid by private consumers, yet, although the latter | 
burned by far the larger quantity of gas, they were charged 5d. per 1000 
more than the public. | 

Mr. HALES contended that the board were paying about one-fifth of the || 
total receipts of the company for gas. || 

Mr. Macintyre thought that if the consumption of the private consumers | | 
was so much greater than that of the ratepayers, and at the same time they || 
were charged 5d. per 1000 more, the charge for the public lamps was @ very | 
reasonable one. He had always understood that the movement which had 
taken place in Hanley some time ago had compelled the reduction in the|| 
charge for the public lamps, and a pretty mess those who had taken up)| 
ome for this object had got themselves in. 

Ir. Har~:s expressed surprise that Mr. Woodall (secretary of the gas|| 
company) should have advised the directors of the company as he had || 
done, since during the battle which Hanley fought with the British Gas) 
Company Mr. Woodall stated before the committee that 2s. per 1000 feet)|| 
was a proper price to be paid for the public lamps. } 

Mr. SHAw: He was there in his A oaeipe ey 

Mr. WicLEy thought they had nothing to do with the profits of the gas 
company, but it was their duty to get gas as cheap as possible, and as cheap 
as any other parties. : 

Mr. Suaw said that the directors of the Burslem Company were quite 
aware that the contracts made by the companies for lighting the public 








foolishly so, for they were supplying the public ata rate which reduced) 
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their profits upon that part of their business to something like ni/, but they 
thought they ought not todo the same. The Burslem Company said that 
they could not supply gas for less; and if the board could improve their 

ition, or they would like to buy the company, let them do so—the com- 
pany were prepared to sell, They were prepared to do anything in reason, 
but they were not prepared to do anything unnecessarily to damage the 
property of the company, or to do a foolish thing like the British Gas 
Company. 

Me} Huume asked how the Burslem Company could be ruined by a reduc- 
tion in their profits of about £114, or how such a reduction could reduce 
their dividend from 7} per cent. to 4 per cent. 

Mr. Suaw replied that if they reduced the charge for the public lamps, 
they must, in justice to the consumers, reduce the price to them also. 

Mr. Hutme: They do not ask to be reduced. 

Mr, SHaw: But if you reduce the price of gas supplied to the public lamps 
to 2s. 4d., the consumers have a perfect right to the same reduction. 

Mr. HALEs reviewed the terms of the various contracts which had been 
made with the gas company, for the purpose of showing that, in the face of 
successive reductions in the price to private consumers, the company were 
actually increasing the charge for the public lamps. The charge for the 
lamps was based upon a calculation of a consumption of 5 feet per hour, 
but he defied the a to prove that this was the consumption, and re- 
ferred to the case of Wolverhampton, where it was proved that the actual 
consumption was only 4 feet per hour. Three years ago, he stated, a 
question arose as to the quantity of gas consumed by the lamps in Burslem, 
and a meter was affixed to a lamp in Waterloo Road, but from that day to 
this the company had never told them what the meter indicated. If it 
had shown that the lamp consumed 56 feet per hour, they would soon have 
heard of it. 

Mr. TeNNANT urged that the company, by making a reduction and by 
adopting a liberal policy, were much more likely to induce an increased 
consumption of gas. 

The Cuter Bai.irr hoped the company would be induced to offer better 
terms, but at the same time pointed out that if an arrangement were not 
come to the town would be in darkness. 

Mr. PEARSON moved that the terms offered by the company be accepted 
for one year, and that in the meantime the board look into the matter, and 
consider the expediency of forming a fresh company. 

Mr. WooDALL, the secretary of the gas company, was introduced, and 
interrogated on a number of points. He stated that the company, in send- 
ing in the tender, proposed to tar the pillars, to prevent them from rusting, 
and not to paint them; but he thought that if the pillars were painted at 
Hanley, the Burslem Company would not object to do the same. He said 
that the lamps were being supplied with regulators in order to keep the 
supply of gas to the street-lamps within the stipulated quantity of 5 feet 
per hour, which in some instances had been exceeded. The average con- 
sumption of all the lamps in Burslem was 5 feet per hour, or more ; some 
bright lamps might burn as much as 8 feet per hour. 

Mr. Tennant seconded the motion of Mr. Pearson. 

It was urged that the board must first either adopt or reject the report 
of the committee, whereupon Mr. WicLEy moved that the report be 
adopted, which was seconded by Mr. Hug, the latter gentleman express- 
ing a hope that a sense of justice on the part of the directors would induce 
them to modify their terms. 

Mr. Saw said that the directors would not swerve from the terms which 
they had named. If they thought the company a monopoly, let them 
buy it. 

r. MACINTYRE inquired if they had the power to do so. 

The CiERK replied in the affirmative. 

After some further discussion, Mr. Pearson’s motion having been with- 
drawn, the motion for the adoption of the committee’s report was put and 
carried. Five members of the board voted for the motion, one (Mr. Mac- 
intyre) remained neutral, and Messrs. Shaw, Watkin, Edge, and Pearson, 
being shareholders, were disqualified from voting. 

Mr. Watkin suggested that the clerk should write to the directors, 
asking them to reconsider the question, and send in a fresh tender. 

Mr. SHaw thought that this would be nseless. The company had an 
article to sell, and bad already named the lowest price. If the board could 
help themselves better, they might do so. 

After some further conversation, Mr. Vennon moved that an offer be 
made to the company in accordance with Mr. Pearson’s views. 

Mr. W1GLEy seconded the motion, and—although Mr. Shaw character- 
ized the proceeding as a waste of time—the motion was carried, four voting 
in its favour. 





Dr. Hituier’s RePort oN THE GAS SUPPLIED BY THE IMPERIAL 
ComPANY TO THE VEstTRY oF Sr. PANCRAS DURING THE MONTHS OF 
JuLy AND Aveust, 1867 :— 





























Number | Average Light in | Light in Candles Traces Traces 

Dat of Candles reduced to , of Sulphu- 

ate. | Observa- | produced by 5 Ft.} Consumption of ieentie retted 

tions. of Gas per Hour. |120 Grs. per Hour.|* * Hydrogen. 

July. 

1 10 13°0 13°9 | Yes, No. 

2 10 13°3 12°1 (min.) 7 

B 10 14°2 14°2 | ” 9 

a oe - ag * ve 

6 | 10 14°0 14°0 pe aa 

8 10 13°0 13°0 pe os 

10 10 13°5 13°5 x a 

ll 10 13°6 12°3 ” » | 
Aug. | 

12 10 14°0 14°0 ” ” | 

13 | 10 16°1 14°5 nm - 

-t SS 14°2 14°8 fa “3 

1 | 10 15°4 14°6 ra a 

19 | 10 15°0 13°: = i 

20 =| 10 15°6 15°6(max.) * mn | 

3 {| 10 14°7 13°9 ed ve 

2% | 10 13° 14°7 m4 oie 

27} 10 13°0 13°0 ” ” 

29 10 12°8 12°8 | ” 99 

30 10 14°1 141 | ” 9 
Total | 182 13°8 Always. | Never. 








| 
Te. es | 
The illuminating power ranged from 12-1 candles to 15-6; the average of | 
182 observations was 13°8 candles. Ammonia was constantly found; sul- | 


grains in 100 cubic feet. 





| tion. 
| filled with light brown floating particles.—I have, &c., 
| The Registrar-General, &c.” 


| whole world; but the ineffable kindness, frankness, and ingenuousness of his 
| nature could only be  ~— by his intimate friends. 


| course with him. I therefore had an opportunity of watching 


phuretted hydrogen not at all. On three occasions when the gas was tested | the most fruitful minds of this century, be also leaves, to the honour and 
for the total quantity of sulphur it contained, the amount never exceeded 12 | dignity of science be it said, the example of a pure life and a noble heart. 
| England will not be alone in mourning his death. 


CoMPOSITION AND QUALITY OF THE METROPOLITAN WATERS, IN 
Aveusrt, 1867.—The following are the returns of the Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation of Medical Officers of Health :— 
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S , 7 Hardn 
2 a. 1 w ardness. 
ME Si ale we 
NAMES oF ss = | : + 4 s a 
Water Comranies, 3s > | 8s a 8 and other 
a3 7 ge = be Ammonia, 
o & ea ita S 
Pa h fs) a & 
Thames Water Comps. | Grs. Grs. | Grs. | Degs. | Degs Grs. 
Grand Junction. . . 20°60 | 1°00 | 0°63 12°5 3°5 0°003 
West Middlesex - «| 20°00 0°65 | 0°52 13°0 40 0-004 
Southwark and Vauxhall.| 18°70 oo | Ome 12°0 4°0 0° 004 
Chelsea . . . « « «| 19°87 | 1:00 | 0°62 13°0 +0 0° 003 
Lambeth. . . « « «| 20°20 | 0°75 | 0-69 12-0 3°5 0°004 
. Other Companies. | 
nt 2 © « 6 oa 0°35 | 0-14 16°5 75 0004 
New River . . . « .| 19°00 0°45 | 0°3 12°0 45 0-001 
EastLondon,. . . . .| 16°83 | 0°40 0°40 11°0 4°5 0-006 
Surface Welis, | , 
AldgatePump . . . .| 44°77 | 2°00 | 0°13 20°5 95 0°008 
Bishopsgate Pump. . ‘| 86°17 4°50 j 0°16 35°0 184 0°045 








Hy. Lernesy, M.B. 

* The loss by ignition represents a variety of volatile matters, as well as organic 
matter, as ammoniacal salts, moisture, amd the volatile constituents of nitrates and 
nitrites. 

+ The oxidizable organic matter is determined by a standard salution of perman- 
ganate of potash—the availableoxygen of which is to the organic matter as 1 is to 8 ; 
and the results are controlled by the examination of the colour of the water 
when seen through a glass tube 2 feet in length and 2 inches in diameter. 


Dr. FRANKLAND’S ANALYSIS OF THE METROPOLITAN WATERS IN 
AvGust, 1867.—‘* Royal College of Chemistry, August 27, 1867.—Sir,—I 
have the honour to submit to you in the following table the results of the 
chemical examination of the waters supplied to the metropolis during the 
month of August. For the purpose of comparison I append also the results 
yielded by Loch Katrine water, as supplied to Glasgow, when submitted to 
the same analytical processes :— 



































| | ' = « of oO 
Be | 8 ke 3 198.) g 
H = 2 oo 8 Ect 5 
j a um = ag . sioces 
-., | DateandPlaceofi/2S | oO sa = gs iece! = 
Companies. | Collection. Zea} L gy a 3 8 S ges = 
| —£5! €&€ [ees =S/iseu| = 
(325| & BEE! 2 | Sz /bes) = 
| & |; Oo fF <4 a) = io) 
Thames. 
Chelsea...... Aug. 1—Cab Rank, | 
Horse Guards...) 25°65 | *274 | °217 } *002 | *226 4 1275 | 18°14 
West Middle-} Aug. 1—Cab Rank, | | 
segenesl Portland Road... | 28°60 | *239 *166 | “OO } ‘3727 745 


sex 
Southwark &| Aug. 1—Barclay’s} 
Vauxhall..| Brewery......-- 25°80 | 228 | +245 | 002 | +255} 565 | 18-42 
Grand Junc-} Aug. 2—Cab Rank, | | 
WES ocr .| Woodstock Street} 25°24 | *230 | +136 | -001 | -142/] 435 | 18-00 
Lambeth ....} Aug. 1—Cab Rank, 


} j 
Other Sources | | 


Aug. 1—Cab Rank, | 
TottenhamCt.Rd. | 23°50 | *124 | °160 |] 001 F165 [ GG5 {| 17°28) 
East London.| Aug. 1— Palmer’s | 


New River .. 






































Bene ...covsee Aug. 2—Ry. Statn. 
Deptford........ 40°30 | *088 | “989 | -002 | *348 | 2495 | 27°05 
oa | 
Loch Katrine | Feb.—Glasgow ... | 3°28 | °256 | “031 | -002 | -041] 0 0°3 
Column 1 2 | 3 | 4 5 6 z $ 9 | 


























The numbers in columns 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 all relate to 100,000 parts of 
the waters. The table is to be read thus: 100,000 Ibs. of Chelsea water | 
collected on August 1 at the Horse Guards cab rank contained 25-65 Ibs. of | 
soli? impurity ; the organic matter, constituting a portion of this impurity, | 
contained *274 lb. of carbon. This solid impurity also contained -217 Ib. of | 
nitrogen in the form of nitrates and nitrites, besides ‘002 1b. of ammonia, 
whilst the total amount of combined nitrogen in every form was *226 lb. | 
The above quantity of water supplied by the Chelsee Company bad been, | 
after its descent to the earth as rain, contaminated with sewage or manure 
matter equivalent to 1275 lbs. of average filtered London sewage. By 





gradual oxidation, partly in the pores of the soil, partly in the reservoirs, | 


tilters, and conduits of the company, this sewage contamination had been 
converted into comparatively innocuous inorganic compounds before its 
delivery to consumers. Finally, 100,000 lbs. of the Chelsea Company’s 
water contained 18°14 lbs. of carbonate of lime, or an equivalent quantity | 
of other soap-destroying ingredients. “All the waters were clear and trans- | 
parent when drawn from the companies mains, except those delivered by 
the Southwark and Kent Companies. The constant turbidity of the South- 
wark Company’s water indicates some grave defect in their process of filtra- 
The Kent Company’s water had a slightly milky appearance, and was 
. FRANKLAND.— 


Tuer LATE Proressor Farapay.—At the last sitting of the Academy of 
Sciences, M. Dumas announced the death of Professor Faraday in the following 
terms :—‘* The labours of that incomparable philosopher are known to the 


It is nearly 60 years 
r. Faraday, and from that time I had frequent inter- 
‘ L is glorious 
upward progress, and saw his natural an —_— —— increase in the 
same proportion as the strength of his genius and the splendour of his services. 
If his discoveries have immortalized him, and if he is remembered as one of 


ago when I first met 
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Share List of Metropolitan Gas Companies. 
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| 5827) 5 |County &Gen.(L)! 5 00) nil. 3000, 10; Do. ......10 005 0 0) 7to9 | 10000! 10 0., Bshares.| 5 00)10 0 0) 6 to7 
\ 2 5 | Do.,preference.| 5 0 0} nil. 3000| 20} Do....... j\12 10 0! 7 10 0 13 to14 | 10000' 10 | Do., Cshares.| 5 00/10 00 of to7 
{ (Pater, Pembroke, 7133; 50 |Zondon ..... \50 0 0/10 0 0) 65 to 654 | 20000) 10 Do., Dshares.| 1 0010 0 0| 14to2 
ity lee Betaee. 5610| 25 | Do., Ist pref. ||25 0 0| 6 0 0| 25 to26 8000) 5 |West Ham... .| 5 00) 7100) 6100 
n, & Ware 503) 50 | Do., 2nd pref, ./50 0 0| 6 00 6000; 5| Do.,newshares.| 3 00) 7 100) 3180 
5000) 10 |Crystal Pal. Dist.|10 0 0)10 0 0) 13 tol4 214| 50| Do., 3rd pref. .|50 00/6 0 al 551, 10 | WestLondon Junc- 
| 5000] 10 0., preference ./10 00) 6 0 0/124 to13 [18781/ Do., lst pref.sk 6 00 tion (Lim.). .|10 00) 6 00 
|| 10000| 10 | Do., newshares.| 210 0] 7 00) 25to3 [118287 Do., 2nd pref.sk} 5 00) 520, 10 | Do., preference ./10 00! 6 00 
is — Pe en . 
! = 
i Price Current. 
| — — 
| CASTINGS.—Per Ton. GAS COALS.—Per Jon. } FREIGHTS. 
| Average Weight of Cast-iron Gas-pipes, per Yard. Neweastle.—Unsereened:— I nan = ao ag ee as 
| — - magrersoracnseanses — East Castle, Haswells, Nettlesworth |OOFK...-00rersereseeeenees Samael 9s.to 9 6 
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14 and 2-inch Socket- pipes 17 10 0/6 0 0/6 15 0/6 15 0} 7 10 0 et ee | Whitstable . 6 3 
and 3-inch di 17 0 0/6 00\6 5 0/6100] 7 00 Pelaw, Pelaw Main, Ravens- Weymouth ... 76 
4 and -inch ditto . 6 10 0|5 10 0|5 15 0/6 0 0] 6 10 0 worth, South Moor Felton, South eee 
6 inches and upwards dit 6 5 0\|5 00/5 10 0/5 15 0| 6 5 0 Leverson, Townley Main, Tyne pan rertion—Per Keel:— e 
Tistaete. tot feslen, hot bla ae o Ie ele ws a a Main, West Pelaw, Wearmouth | Barcelona .....+.+.sseee0% eteeeeee one - 
Ditto, 2nd ditto, cold ditto 7 00/5 15 0/5 15 0/6 0 0| 7 00 Hutton,and Witton .......+.++.. 8 0 noe senda po facooes sarees 7 6 
Tank-plates, § thick and above 610 0/5 10 0/5 10 0}5 15 O 6 6 0 Peareth, Ravensworth Pelaw, Wal- | Cadiz... euaeea oT a 
| dridge, West Garesfield, and West feat ha 
icscessevaccesccncaes severe 8 3 | Copenhage e . 
th, D ’s Pri Ni enoa.. 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBING, Pelton, Belton, South Pesreth, Hamburg 8 0 
‘i : Stella, Urpeth, Washington Hut- | Ftavre de Grac 
Subject to 50 per cent. Discount. ton, and West Leverson.......... 8 6 epg . 2 “ 
me” ee Whee ieee ns | Ramsay’s Newcastle Cannel......... 20 0 matterhens siete siebeaphaahe 5 re ri 
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tight. 
gasholders. 


Frome, January 20, 1866. 
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, EDWARD COCKEY & SONS, ¥g 


IRON-WORKS, FROME SELWOOD, 


A PRIZE 


PATENT GAS-VALVES. 


MEDAL 


WAS AWARDED TO THE PATENTEES AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1862. 





These Valves are formed of two cylinders, working one on the other horizontally, having their faces ground perfectly gas- 
They are adapted either as central valves, for two, three, or four purifiers—as bye-passes—or as inlet and outlet-valves for 


They have been fixed in some of the most important Gas-Works in the Kingdom, for more than eight years. ; 
ably over two hundred of them are now in use, and the most satisfactory reports of their advantages continue to be received. 
They are simple in construction, and not liable to get out of repair, and if in course of time the faces should leak, they can be 
easily re-ground and made as tight as ever, without removal from their positions. Each Valve is fitted with an index, which 
shows to the person in charge of the Works in what direction the gas is passing. 
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LAMBERT BROTHERS, WALSALL. 
ALPHA TUBE & FITTING WORKS 


JOHN VICKARY, 


GAS ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR, IRON AND BRASS FOUNDER, 
WORKS—EXE ISLAND, EXETER, 


Tenders his best thanks to the various Gas Companies in England, Ireland, and Wales, for the very liberal and 
kind support he has received for the last 22 years, during which period he has erected and extended above 200 Gas- 


Works. 
In addition to the numerous towns wherein he has been engaged, he begs reference to the following testimonial :— 
a Plymouth and Stonehouse Gaslight and Coke Company. 
Sir,—I have much pleasure in testifying that the 100-foot Telescope Gasholder and Cast-Iron Tank, erected by you for this Company in 1862, 


has given the highest satisfaction, and never required the slightest attention or adjustment since its completion. 
(Signed) Perer Apams, Chairman. 


He has also erected a 100-foot Gasholder and Cast-Iron Tank at Exeter; an 80-foot Telescope Gasholder and Iron 
Tank at Devonport ; a 90-foot at Torquay, &c. &c. At either of those works satisfactory references can be made. 

He also begs particular attention to his Improved Gas-Meters, either Wet, Dry, or Compensating, 
the materials and workmanship of which guaranteed of the very best description, and which has gained for his Meters so 
excellent a reputation for these last 20 years. 


RETORTS, DIP & ASCENSION PIPES, HYDRAULIC MAIN, CONDENSERS, PURIFIERS, 
STATION-METERS, GOVERNORS, VALVES, and GASHOLDERS, 


Of any size, and every description of article required in Gas- Works. 
Mains, Tees, Connexions, and Syphons, from 2 to 12 in., always in stock, and supplied at Scotch prices, 
Clay Retorts and Fire-Goods of every description. 
Gas-Fittings of the most modern designs. 
Iron Pipe and Fittings, Service Cocks, &c. 
Plans, Specifications, and Estimate for the erection of New Gas-Works of any size furnished. 


GAS EXPLOSIONS PREVENTED 


BY THE USE OF 


JOHN RUSSELL & COS TUBES & FITTINGS. 


Gas Explosions are of frequent occurrence, but we do not hear of them unless death has resulted. As in the case at 
Clerkenwell lately, gas explosions may generally be traced to the use of Tubes of defective workmanship and inferior iron. 
Adopt the Tubes and Fittings of John Russell and Co., which are all of the best quality. 


JOHN RUSSELL & CO. 


ARE THE 


INVENTORS OF THE LAP-WELDED TUBE FOR LOCOMOTIVE & MARINE BOILERS, 
AND THE OLDEST MANUFACTURERS OF TUBES FOR GAS, STEAM, & WATER. 


WAREHOUSES: 
69, Upper Thames Street, E.C.; Commercial Street, N.E.; & Charles Street, Soho Square, London; 
Also at 35, 36, 37, and 39, Granby Row, Manchester. 
MANUFACTORIES: 
The Old Tube Works, Wednesbury, and the Alma Works, Walsall, Staffordshire. 




















Address to 69, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE 
CAST-IRON CASED DRY GAS-METER, 


PATENTED MARCH 31, 1865. 








Gas Engineers and others will find that the above Meter is made of the most durable material, also that it can be repaired 


t ith s 
ogether with screws. Drawings explanatory of the above on application. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS : 


FULLERTON, SON, & CO., ABBEY MOUNT WORKS, EDINBURGH. 


Station-Meters and Gas Apparatus, Consumers Wet Gas-Meters in Cast-Iron, 
and Dry in Tin Plate Cases. 











te 


at a fraction of the cost of any other Meter now manufactured ; all the interior fittings, as well as the case, being fitted |! 
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TO GAS-WORK MANAGERS. 


WANt£D, several Men to take the 
MANAGEMENT of Gas-Works in villages 
and small towns. The duties are those usually re- 
quired of working managers. 

Wages from 20s. to 24s. per week, with house, coal, 
and light free. 

Send references to Gro. Bower, St. Neots, Hunts. 





ANTED, by a young Man, aged 

23, a situation as MANAGER of a Gas-Work. 

Has had 10 years experience on large and small works, 
can set clay or iron retorts, lay mains or services, or 
do any alterations that may be required on a Gas- 





Work. Satisfactory references can be given. 
Address F. D., care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Freer Srreet, E.C. 





SHREWSBURY GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


ANTED, a Man who is thoroughly 


acquainted with the construction and proving 
of both wet and dry meters and internal fitting. 
Wages 30s. per week. None need apply who cannot 
produce first-class testimonials as to ability and 
character. 8. B. Darwin, Secretary & Manager. 





SKIBBEREEN GASLIGHT & COKE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


war TED, for the above Company’s 

Works, a RESIDENT SUPERINTENDENT, 

who must be fully capable of producing the best gas, 

and utilizing the products of coal. 

Application, stating qualifications and terms, will be 
d up to Wed y, the 25th of September next, 

at the Offices, No. 14, North Street, SkispeREEN, by 

H. Wintnorp O’ Donovan, Chairman. 

Aug. 27, 1867. 








GAS MANAGER, 


ANTED, a person to undertake 

the MANAGEMENT of Gas-Works already 
in operation at the Cape of Good Hope (climate per- 
fectly healthy). He will be required to make and dis- 
tribute gas, to fit up retorts, and attend to repairs, &c. 
Salary £150 per annum, with house, firing, and lighting 
provided. The agreement to be for three years. 
Address J.8., care of Messrs. Lowe and Oliphant, 
47, THREADNEEDLE STREET. 


WANTED, by a young Man, 


married, a Situation as MANAGER of a gas- 
Is a practical gas engineer, and has a know- 





work. 


monials, and give good references. | 
Address G. M., No. 1, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 
Court, Fieer Srreer, E.C. 


OR SALE, at the Warrington Gas- 
Works, one 6-horse power HORIZONTAL 
STEAM-ENGINE, suitable for working exhausters, 
pumps, &c.; and one BOILER, 10 ft. by ly 
Also one CYLINDRICAL SCRUBBER, 15 ft. by 
5ft., with hydraulic valves, by-pass, and 10-in. con- 
nexions complete. 
The above to be sold in consequence of larger being 
substituted, and may be seen by applying to Mr. 
Paterson, at the Works of the Company. 
Warrington, Sept. 7, 1867. 








PURIFIERS FOR SALE. 


A SET of Two Purifiers, each 4 ft. 


long, 5ft. wide, and 4 ft. deep, with one scrubber, 
24 condenser pipes, 2 ft. ae with boxes, change 
valves, and pipes to match. All on one base, 14ft. long 
and 7 ft. wide. Removed to make room for larger ones, 
and may be bought cheap. 

Apply to R. Heapzr, Secretary, Gas-Works, Swap- 


ledge of book-keeping; can show first-class testi- | 
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TENDERS FOR GASHOLDER. 


HE Directors of the Dundalk Gas- 


light Company, Limited, are desirous of receiving 
OFFERS for the manufacture and erection of a Single- 
Lift GASHOLDER of the following dimensions:—59 ft. 
diameter and 16 ft. deep, with eight columns, 18 ft. 
high, with pulleys, chains, foundation plates, and bolts. 
arties tendering will be required to accompany their 
ceffer with tracings and specifications of the appearance 
and quality of the Holder for which they offer. 

The inlet and outlet pipes, syphons, and valves, will 
be erected by the Company. 

The Gasholder to be erected at the Works in 
Dundalk. 

The Tank is expected to be ready for receiving the 
Gasholder on the Ist of June, 1868, and the Gasholder 
to be ready for work on the 3lst of August following. 

Sealed tenders, to be sent under cover, marked ‘‘ Gas- 
holder,” addressed to William Robson, Esq., Dundalk, 
will be received up to the lst of November, 1867. 

The Company do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

Wa. Surmiip, Manager. 
- Dundalk, Sept. 14, 1867. 





TO GAS COMPANIES AND ENGINEERS. 
OR SALE.—A Good Cast-Iron Tank, 


in excellent condition, 45 feet diameter, 14 feet 
deep, either with or without Gasholder. 
Also the following STATION-METERS :— 
One to pass 12,000 cubic fect per hour. 
One ,, 8,000 ” ” 
One ;, 4,000 ” ” 
Two ,, 3,000 ” * 
The whole have been taken apart, thoroughly examined, 
and are in good working order, equal to new. 
The above have been taken down to make room for 
larger. 
Apply to Joun Vicxary, Gas Engineering Works, 
EX&TER. 


GAS TAR. 
HE East Barnet Gas and Water 
Company invite TENDERS for the make, for 
12 months, from the Ist of October next. 
To be sent under cover, addressed and endorsed, to 
the Office, New Barnet, N. 
W. C, Humpurys, Secretary. 





PIRNIE OR METHILL CANNEL. 


NE of the best Gas Producing 

CANNELS for bringing up the quality of ordi- 

nary coal gas. See Dr. Frankland’s Lecture, reported 
in the Journat or Gas Lientine, 30th of April last. 

For price apply to Prrniz Coat Company, Leven, Firz. 





MAR TIN’S 
LEE MOOR PORCELAIN FIRE-BRICKS, 


Containing no Lime, and only °45 of Oxides, resist the strongest heats, and will last for Gas-Works 
longer than any others. 


Samples and prices sent, and the highest references given, on application to 


MARTIN BROTHERS, 
ST. AUSTELL, 





ee 


(Sept. 17, 1867, 
OUTH METROPOLITAN GAs. 


LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 


NOTICE is pores eon that an ORDINARY ' 


MEETING of the P RIETORS of this Company 
will be held at the London Tavern, in the City of 
London, on TUESDAY, the 8th day of October next 
at Two o’clock precisely, to receive the Directors Re. 
port, and the Accounts of the Company for the half 
year ended June 30 last, and to declare a Dividend for 
the same period. 
By order of the Board, 
Tuomas LIVESEY, Secretary, 
Old Kent Road, Sept. 14, 1867. 





GAS APPARATUS FOR SALE, 


tHE Hornsey Gas Company invite 

TENDERS for the purchase and removal of cer. 
tain APPARATUS, which are of modern construction 
and have been thrown out of use by the Company’s 
building larger works. 

A printed list of the articles to be disposed of can be 
had on application to the Secretary, at the Company’s 
Offices, 37, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

By order, 
Ropert Watson, Secretary. 





BALANCE-SHEETS AND REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 
A FIRM of Accountants, much 
engaged in the preparation of Gas Companies 
Accounts, are open to contract for the keeping, 
balancing, or auditing the books of other Companies, 
which, from their experience, they are enabled to do 
on moderate terms. 
Address, SaNDELL & Mappers, Accountants, 4, 
Skinner’s Place, Size Lane, Lonpon, E.C. 


D W. OGG and CO. have lately 
@ engaged to represent one of the largest shippers 
of Scotch Cannels at prices that cannot fail to command 
the attention of Gas Companies at a period like the 
present, when quality of gas seems so desirable. 
Offices, 3, Jeffery Square, St. Mary Axe, Lonpon. 


GAS & WATER PIPES, 
GIRDERS, COLUMNS, RETORTS, AND GENERAL CASTINGS, 
quoted for on application to 
GEO. BOWER, 
MILTON IRON-WORKS, 
WEST HARTLEPOOL. 
N.B.—A large stock of 2 to Sin. pipes usually ready for 
immediate delivery. 








CORNWALL. 





WALTER FORD, 


159, GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON. 
MANUFACTURER OF WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, STATION-METERS, 
GOVERNORS, &c. Ke. 


Sole Manufacturer of PADDON?’S PATENT STREET-LAMP REGULATORS, for insuring 
ary required consumption. These Regulators are in general and increasing use, and references can be given to 


Gas Companies who use them for every Lamp. 





LIVESEY FIRE-CLAY WORKS, 
NEAR BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 


ORLANDO BROTHERS, 
MANUFACTURER OF PATENT CLAY RETORTS, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


TUBULAR GLAZED SEWERACE PIPES, BENDS, JUNCTIONS, ETC. 
FIRE-BRICKS, TILES, BLOCKS, AND CHIMNEY-TOPS. 








WILLIAM & BENJAMIN COWAN, 


(ESTABLISHED 1827,) 


WET AND DRY 
GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 


BUCCLEUCH STREET WORKS, EDINBURGH. 
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PARIS EXHIBITION, 
1867. 


HONOURABLE MENTION. 


WTON AND BRADDOCK, 


GLOBE METER-WORKS, 


Manufacturers of 


OLDHAM, 


‘cant0N METERS for GAS-WORKS, CONSUMERS METERS, GOVERNORS, 


\, N.B.—The 


GAUGES, PRESSURE AND EXHAUSTER REGISTERS, 
EXHAUSTER REGULATORS, &c. 


flanges of the plates for the Square Station-Meters are planed so as to ensure perfect 


jeints—guaranteed not to leak. 





Lonpon OFrrice: 


CALLE Y’S 
TORBAY IRON OXIDE PAINTS 


Are Durable, Economical, and keep their Colour. 
Awarded Honourable Mention at Dublin Exhibition, 1865, and Prize 
Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 


ee ‘‘ The Record of Engineering,’’ 1864. 
“The Journal of the Society of Arts,” June 1, 1866. 
“ The Mechanics’ Magazine,” October 26, 1866. 
** The Engineer,” November 2, 1866. 
“* The Building News,” November 9, 1866, &c. 
Worxs: IRON ROAD, BRIXHAM, TORBAY. 


17, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, CANNON STREET, E.C, 











power of the gas. 





SCHOLL’S 


PATENT PLATINUM 


GASLIGHT PERFECTER. 


Extract from men o Dr. Letheby :— 





“ The results have been very remarkable, for they show an average increase of 63 per cent. on the illuminating 


I am of opinion, therefore, that the invention is of great practical value.” 


Price ls. each for Fish-tail Burners. 


To be had retail of Gas-Fitters and Ironmongers, and wholesale of 


JOHN SCHOLL, 41 & 42, BERWICK STREET, OXFORD STREET, 


Terms on application. 


LONDON, W- 


N.B.—A specimen sent free on receipt of Twelve stamps. 


*,* Further testimonials from Drs. Frankland and Crooks, showing the great practical value of this invention, 


will be shortly published. 





JAMES MILNE & SON, 


GAS ENGINEERS, 


|Gas - Meter, Gas Apparatus, and Gasfittings Manufacturers, 


2 


ws 








i EDINBURGH, ann 


KING EDWARD STREET, 
NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 





; Station-Meters, Governors, Consumers Meters, Gas Lustres, Chandeliers, Brackets, &c., and every 


description of Gasfittings: and | Gas Apparatus. 


ae CHARLES HORSLEY’S 


PATENT 


GAS EXHAUSTER. 


(From 250 Feet to 200,000 Feet per Hour.) 
Also, 


ROTARY TAR, OIL, AND LIQUOR PUMPS. 


For particulars and prices apply to the Patentee, 


22, Wharf Road, City Road, London, N. 














| Tron 


| SAMUEL CUTLER & SON, 


CONTRACTING GAS ENGINEERS, &c., 


MANUFACTURERS OF GASHOLDERS, TANKS, PURIFIERS, 


AND ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF GAS-MAKING APPARATUS. 
Roofs, and General Iron Work. Mains Supplied and Laid. 


'8. 0. & Son supply every requirement for a Gas-Work, and keep in stock Retort Lids, Costers, 


ean 






Barrows, Scoops, Bolts and Nuts, &c. &c. 





|FROVIDENCE TRON-WORKS, MILLWALL, LONDON, E. 
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THOMAS EDINGTON & SONS, 
PHENIX IRON-WORKS, 
GLASGOW, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 
GAS AND WATER PIPES, 





| Branches, Bends, Water-Traps, Tank-Plates, Valves, 
' 


and general Castings. Also 


RAILWAY CHAIRS & SLEEPERS, 
AND 
GRIFFIN’S PATENT PERMANENT WAY. 
London Office, 63, Old Broad Street. 





EIGHTEEN YEARS PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE, 


EDWIN BENTLEY, 
RETORT SETTER, 
29, LOWER HOPE STREET, HALIFAX, 
YORKSHIRE. 

Fire-Clay and Iron Retorts, Double and Single 
Grooved Brick Retorts, of every description. 

Bentley’s Improved D Brick Segment Retorts, 5 or 3 
in one bed. 

Testimonials and references on application. 








THE PATENT RIBBED RETORTS. 


A C. FRASER, Gas Engineer, 

Inventor and Patentee of the RIBBED CAST- 
IRON RETORTS, and RIBBED and GROOVED 
CLAY RETORIS, which are in use at the Gas-Works, 
Derby, Shrewsbury, Portsmouth, Nottingham, Col- 
chester, Seaham, Reigate, Whittlesea, Baldock, Sys- 
ton, Rugby, Barrow-in-Furness, Ripley, Royston, 
Lei ghton Buzzard, Risboro’, Woking, Loughboro’, 
Kegworth, Donnington, Honiton, Crewkerne, Canter- 
bury, Wincanton, ‘Swadlincote, &e. Llandudo and 


| Corwen, N.W.; Stornoway, N.B.; Outen, Longford, 


Queenstown, and Castlederg in Ireland, They are also 
extensively used by Proprietors and Lessees of Gas- 
Works, at several Government Gas-Works, and abroad 
at Cape of Good Hope, Montreal, Gibraltar, Holland, 
and Mexico. 

For prices, &c., 
neer, COLCHESTER. 


apply to A. C. Fraser, Gas Engi- 


BEST & HOLDEN'S 


PATENT APPARATUS 
FOR 


| CHARGING & DRAWING GAS-RETORTS, 


' simple in its construction, 


| labour is very considerable. 


AND FOR 


CLOSING rue MOUTHS or BETORTS 
WITHOUT CEMENT. 





The above is one of the most important inventions 
in connexion with gas manufacture which has been 
introduced for many years, and merits the immediate 
attention of all Gas Companies. The Machine is 
easily worked, and not 
likely to get out of order, while the saving in time and 
It has been applied at the 
Chartered Gas-Works, Westminster, with complete 
success, and has been viewed in operation by some of 
the most eminent gas engineers, both in London and 
from the provinces, their unanimous opinion being 
that the arrangement of the apparatus was perfectly 


| new, and must ‘eventually be adopted by all Gas Com- 
| panies. 


The Patentees are now in a position to treat for the 
use of their Apparatus. 
For further information apply to 


JNO, CHISHOLM & CO., 


44, MARK LANE, E.C. 


F. SIMMONDS, Senr., 
221, KINGSLAND ROAD, 
RETORT & BOILER SETTER 
For the Chartered Gaslight Company, Brick Lane and 
Curtain Road Stations, and numerous Gaslight, 
Companies, London and Provincial. 

NO CONNEXION WITH ANY OTHER RETORT SETTER, 
Estimates given with or without materials. 





EDMUN D SMITH, 


GRASBROOK, HAMBURG 


would respectfully call the attention of engineers 
and managers of gas-works to his Newly Improved 


| GAS-METER, patented 1862 in England, and the 
| principal parts of the Continent. 


Price-lists and tenders for gas-meters, experimental 
station-meters, experimental holders, governors, puri- 
fiers, gasholders, pressure-gauges, gas and water fit- 
tings, &c., are forwarded on “application. 





TEARS BROTHERS & CO, 
Gas Engineers and Contractors, 
3, GEORGE STREET, HULL, 
AND 
73, COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





Contractors for Gas-Works of any size at home or 
abroad. Copy of testimonials from numerous Gas 
Companies can be had on application. 


—— 

























































































THE BRITISH IRON TUBE COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PATENT WELDED WROUGHT-IRON TUBES & FITTINGS, FOR GAS, STEAM, & WATER; 
SCREWING TACKLE, CORE BARS, 
HYDRAULIC & OTHER TUBES & COILS, TO ORDER. 


WORKS, WAREHOUSE, & OFFICES: 28, CHARLOTTE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


ieee 


SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, PARIS, 1867, 


LIOYD AND LLOYD, 
ALBION TUBE-WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT-IRON TUBES & FITTINGS, 
PLAIN, GALVANIZED, & ENAMELLED, for Gas, Steam, and Water, from j in. to 6 in. bore. 


a 











PATENT LAP-WELDED IRON TUBES 


For Locomotive and Marine Boilers, &c., 


| LONDON WAREHOUSE-N® 66, QUEEN STREET, E.C. 





LIVERPOOL: No. 4, Cooper’s Row, and Bold’s Yard, Strand Street. 
MANCHESTER: Barlow’s Croft, Chapel Street, Salford. 





CLASS II, 
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This Paint having been in general use over four years (especially in some of the principal Gas-Works), and proved itself the best light-voioured Paint 
produced for resisting the influence of vitiated atmospheres, it is important that its qualities should be more widely known. 
It is not discoloured like white lead in a sulphuretted atmosphere, nor washed off like white zinc; and its light colour reflecting heat, produces much 
less expansion of gas in holders painted with it than with dark colours, besides rendering them much more sightly. Its specific gravity is so much below 
white lead that the same weight will cover one-third more surface, while it is equal in body; and its price being about the same (28s. per cwt.), it is actually 
one-third cheaper. From experience, its manufacture is greatly improved, and it is quite suitable for all purposes in which white lead is employed. 
Reference is kindly permitted by the Engineers of the City of London, Commercial, London, and Surrey Consumers Gas Companies, who pronounce it 
the best Paint known for their purposes, 





PATENT ANTIMONY PAINT. 


MADE ONLY BY 


GEORGE HALLETT & CO, 


uh/ 296, ROTHERHITHE, LONDON, S.E. 
























N.B.—Antimony Paint, COVERING SO MUCH MORE WORK, costs under 20s. per cwt., as compared 
with White Lead at 28s. per cwt. 


ORLANDO BROTHERS’ 
SELF-ACTING DISTRICT GOVERNOR. 


Prices, according to size, can be obtained upon application to 


Mr. WILLIAM ARCHER, 


METER COMPANY’S WORKS, OLDHAM. 


N. DEFRIES, 


INVENTOR OF THE FIRST SUCCESSFUL 


DRY GAS-METER. 


210.000 IN USE. 











WwoRKs: 


STOCKS, TAPS, and DIES, GUN METAL GLAND-COCKS, WATEReGAUGES, &, || 


_—— 
— 
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| 
DIANA PLACE, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. | 


See 





—— _——$ 
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tigen 
IRKWOOD CANNEL COAL. 
This Coal is ay oe in the Gas-Works at 
w, Paisley, Port Glasgow, Edinburgh, Leith, 
and many other towns throughout Scotland. It yields 
10,648 cubic feet per ton; illuminating power, 27°55 
standard candles; coke per ton, 9 cwt. 83 lbs. Railway 
communication from the pits (at Coatbridge) to all parts 
of the country; ports of shipment in Firths of Forth 
or Clyde. 
For quotations, &c., apply to Mr. JoHN MACDONALD, 
68, St. Vincent Street, GLASGOW. 











AND STEAM COALS. 


LIAM FRASER, Inverkeithing 


(owner of the Works at which Fire-clay Retorts 
| were first made), having greatly enlarged his works, can 
| upply retorts and other fire-clay goods to any extent. 
|} References can be given to managers of above a 
| hundred Gas- Works whom he supplies. 

| Witttam Fraser ships COWDENBEATH PAR- 
| 


| FIRE-CLAY GAS-RETORTS, &c., CANNEL 





| per ton; and HALBEATH STEAM COALS, on Navy 
Fist, at 8s. 6d. per ton. 





| ALFRETON IRON WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 


AND 
| WENLOCK IRON WHARF, 20, WHARF ROAD, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, 
| Beg to inform Gas and Water Companies and the ein. 
that they keep in stock in London all the CASTINCS 
jin general use in Gas and Water-Works, including 
jIron Retorts, Socket and Fiange Pipes, Pends, 
Branches, and Syphons of all sizes, Lamp Columns, 

he., &e. 


\ 
| JAMES OAKES and CO., 
\| 


ate attention. 
CHARLES Hors.ey, Agent. 





XIDE OF 


We are prepared to supply, on moderate terms, 

|| HYDRATED PEROXIDE OF IRON (BOG OCHRE, 

||Same quality as supplied by us to several of the most 

satisfaction. 

FRANCIS RITCHIE & SONS, 
BELFAST. 








| 
1862, CLASS X. 
| 


PRIZE MEDAL 


For excellence of Fire-Clay Gas Retorts, and 
| “ HONOURABLE MENTION” for 
| geod quality of Fire-Bricks. 


ILLIAM STEPHENSON & SONS, 
THROCKLEY, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


THOMAS CARR & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, RETORTS, 
&e. &e. 


SCOTSWOOD FIRE-BRICK WORKS, 
NEAR 
BLAYDON-ON-TYNE. 





a 


ARRIS and PEARSON, 
PROPRIRTORS OF 
BEST GLASS-HOUSE POT AND CRUCIBLE CLAY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIRE BRICKS, GAS RETORTS, &C, 
AMBLECOTE Finz CLAY AND BRICK WorKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 
Late in the occupation of I. and W. King. 
Originally J. Pidcock, Esq. 
NB A quantity of best Clay Retorts in stock, viz.— 
Circulars, 14 inches, 15 inches. 16 inches. 
D’s, 1612, 1514, 2016, 1618. 


H4A¥cocx's INDIA-RUBBER 
GAS-TUBING. 
All sizes, from 4 in. to 4 in. diameter and upwards, 








HORSE s] Also, i 
C ; NGEING APPARATUS, best make, with 
+ tr gues Comps, and INDIA-RUBBER TUBING, 

e. 

WelA-RUBBER BAGS for Gas-Matns. 
ave for Gas and StEam Joints. 

PACK 8S (pure solid Rubber) for STRAM-ENGINES, 

ING (Elastic) for STEAM-ENGINES. 


FLANGE TUBING, for excludin >, 


Draughts and Dust theouge 

INDOWs, Doors, and GLass OZ 
UZ 

Section. 


Cases, 
Illustrated Price Lists on application. 


JAMES ; LYNE HANCOCK, 
-_ Vulcanized India-Rubber Works, 
WELL MEWS, anv 266, GOSWELL ROAD 
LONDON, E,c. 
—Sm™>jYRppR_t St NR_TETETE 








ROT COALS at Charlestown and Burntisland at lls. | 


IRON, 





N.B.—Orders for Cast-iron Tanks, Girders, Columns, | 
Cylinders, and all irregular castings, will have immedi- | 


extensive Gas Companies, and which has given entire 





Trade Mark. THE MEDAL FOR 1862, 


Tuz ONLY PRIZE MEDAL awarpED 
ror TURES anp FITTINGS. 


CROWN TUBE-WORKS, 
WEDNESBURY STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Warenouse—8l, UPPER GROUND ST., LONDON. 


JAMES RUSSELL & SONS, 


Patentees and First Makers of Wrought-Iron Tubes. 


R. G. W. STEVENSON, C.E., F.G.S., 
(for the last 10 years Engineer to the Corpora- 
tion of Halifax), may be consulted upon all matters 
connected with the construction of gas-works, and the 
manufacture and supply of gas; also upon the con- 
struction of water-works and the supply of water to 
towns; and also in respect to the sewerage of towns, 
and sanitary works generally. 
Orrice: 14, Park Street, WESTMINSTER. 


LFRED PENNY, Gas and 
CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
WENLock IRON Works, 
21, WHARF ROAD, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


Mr. Penny having had a large experience in the 
construction, alteration, and management of Gas- 
Works, begs to inform the Directors of Gas Companies 
that he may be consulted on all matters appertaining 
thereto. He also manufactures Gasholders, Purifiers, 
and all the various apparatus used in Gas-Works, and 
keeps in stock Retorte and Mouthpieces, Socket-Pipes, 
Bends, Branches, T-pieces, &c. &c. 

Plans, Specifications, and Estimates prepared. 


W. J. HOLLANDS, 
31, a, jaa. s.E. 


Socket, Franer, Hot-WatTer Pipes, AND ALL 
CoNNEXIONS; Retorts, HYDRAULIC Main, Lamp- 

















| 
| 





CoLumns, &c.; AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF CasT- | 
INGS AND WrovuGnt-IRoN-WorK FoR GAS AND | 


WatTer-WorKS, STEAM, AND GENERAL PURPOSES. 

N.B.—All goods kept in stock, and supplied at 
wholesale prices. Estimates given, and orders by post 
punctually attended to the same day. 


perior to all others. 


D. GRANT & CO., 
CAS*METER MANUFACTURERS. 


STATION-METERS ANY SIZE. 
PHOTOMETERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS 
PRESSURE-GAUGES, &c. 
Price List on application. 
GAS-METER WORKS, CROSSCAUSEWAY, 
EDINBURGH. 


STOURBRIDGE FIRE-CLAY WORKS. 


E. BAKER & CO., 
24 WHARF, HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON, W. 








FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, SQUARES, and TILES 
of all dimensions. 

GAS-RETORTS always in stock. 

GARDEN EDGINGS of various patterns. 

ORNAMENTAL BUILDING BRICKS, 

GRATE BACKS in various designs. 

Contracts entered into to set Retorts, erect Fur- 
naees, &c. 

Shipments on the shortest notice. 


AMES NEWTON & SONS, 
(Established 1820,) 
FPIRE-BRICK AND TILE MERCHANTS, 
Wholesale and for Exportation, 
FALCON DOCK, 78 anp 79, BANKSIDE, 
SOUTHWARK, LONDON, 58.E., 

Derét for STOURBRIDGE anp NEWCASTLE 


FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, and FIRE-CLAY, 
and every Article suitable for 


GAS AND WATER WORKS. 
B CARPENTER’S Improved Wood 
+ 


SIEVES for Gas-Purifiers. 
Works: 14, John Street, Pentonville Road, Lonpon, N. 








The above sieves are used by the principal gas com- 
panies in London and the country. Their utility, 
durability, and cheapness combined, render them su- 


ti x) 


from engineers who have tested 





CHESTER-LE-STREET, 
DURHAM. 
Manufactory for every description of Casting and 
Machinery for Gas-Works and Water-Works. 

Warehouse in London for Cast-iron Pipes and Con- 
nexione of all sizes and in any quantity, Scott’s Wharf, 
Bankside, Seuthwark. 

Office in London, Mr. E, M. Perkins, 78, Lombard 
Street. 





BELGIAN CLAY RETORTS. 
SUGG and CO., late ALBERT 


J. KELLER, Ghent.—The removal of the import 
duties on Earthenware permitting the entry of Clay 
Retorts into England, Messrs. Sugg, of Ghent, beg to 
draw the attention of the Gas Companies of London, 
and other Cities, to the very superior quality of the 
RETORTS manufactured by them. They can be 
made of any size, in one piece, and of any form. The 
price will be in proportion to the weight, and very 
moderate in comparison to their value. 

Communications, addresssed to J. Suaa@ and Co., 
GHENT, will receive immediate attention. 


D. BRUCE PEEBLES, 


Gas-Meter Manufacturer, 


FOUNTAINBRIDGE 
EDINBURGH. 


DDISON POTTER, 
WILLINGTON QUAY, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
Manzfacturer of Clay Retorts, Fire-ricks,and every 
description of Fire-Clay Goods. 











BEST AND HOBSON 
LATE . 
ROBERT BEST, 

100, CHARLOTTE STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
Manufacturers of 
CHANDELIERS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS, 
Brass and Iron Gas-Fittings, Steam and Water-Cock 
&c., &e. 

Also, 

PATENT WELDED IRON TUBES, 

For Gas, Steam, Water, and other purposes. 

GAS APPARATUS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
High-pressure Water-Valves and Cocks, &c., &c. 
Piumbers Brassfoundry, 

Brass, COPPER, COMPOSITION, AND LEAD TuBRs. 
Works: Birmingham, and Great Bridge, Staffordshire. 


| BiatLreyY IRON WORKS, | their qualities forw: 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, | 





ed on application. 
All orders punctually attended to, and estimates 
given if required. 


J. T. B. PORTER & CO., 
GAS ENGINEERS, 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR GAS-WORKS 
Of any extent at Home and Abroad, 

GOWTS BRIDGE en LINCOLN, 

A 





JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C,. 





OBERT MACLAREN and CO, 
EGLINTON FOUNDRY, GLASGUW, 
Manufacturers of all sizes of Cast-Iron Main Pipes, by 
animproved Patent. General lronfounders, Gas En- 

gineers, and Wrought-Iron Tube Makers. 


JAMES M‘KELVIE, 
CANNEL COAL MERCHANT, 


HAYMARKET, 
EDINBURGH. 











Established 1840. 


"WALTER MABON & CO., | 


Engineers, 
ARDWICK IRON-WORKS, 
FAIRFIELD STREET, MANCHESTER, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
IRON TANKS, GASHOLDERS, 
GAS APPARATUS, 

PIPES, VALVES, IRON ROOPS, 
WROUGHT AND CAST-IRON GIRDERS, 


DESIGNS, SPECIFICATIONS, & ESTIMATES 
FURNISHED. 


TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES, 


R. W. H. BENNETT, having had 


considerable experience in matters connected 
with Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to 
say that he continues to assist Inventors in the perfec- 
tion of their designs, and to obtain for them PROVI- 
SIONAL PROTECTION, whereby their invention ma 
be secured for Six Months; or LETTERS PATENT, 
which are granted for Fourteen Years. 

Patents pleted ded 








l,or pr with at any stage, 
thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident 
in the country to visit London. 

Patents procured for Foreign Countries, 

Information as to cost, &c., supplied gratuitously 
upon application to the advertiser, 42, Parliament 
Street, WESTMINSTER. [Office of the JouRNAL cr 
Gas LicuTine, &c.] 
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GAS AND WATER PIPES. | 
CLARIDGE, NORTH, & CO., a 


BriLSToOn. | 
IMPROVED GAS APPARATUS, | 


FOR TOWNS, VILLAGES, &e., 
INVENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


| 


W. C. HOLMES & CO, 


WHITESTONE IRON-WORKS, HUDDERSFIELD. H 
WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION :— | 
Puans, SPECIFICATIONS, and Prices of GAS APPARATUS ; | 
Puans, Spxcirications, and Estimates of the requisite BUILDINGS for each size of Apparatus ; 
Pians of the IMPROVED ANNULAR CONDENSERS ;sx 


} 
Pians of the COMBINED PURIFYING APPARATUS, so eminently adapted for Exportation. 
caccommarmneds | 

| 























LONDON OFFICES—56, GRACECHURCH STREET, CITY. 


*,* Please address letters to the London Offices. I 


, WILLIAM SUGG, 


GAS ENGINEER. 





PARIS, 1867. 














13 = || 
PUBLIC LAMP GOVERN ORS, LEVER COCKS, AND POLE ee 


LAMP METERS AND BOXES. 


The Catalogue and Lists of Prices for all the New Instruments and Apparatus of his Manufacture are now ready, 
and may be had on application, per post or otherwise, at 


VINCENT WORKS, VINCENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, SW. | 


| 








WILLIAM INGHAM AND SONS, | 
WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK AND RETORT WORKS, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





W. INGHAM and SONS, having for many years been extensively engaged in the Manufacture of 
RETORTS AND FIRE-BRICKS FROM THE CELEBRATED WORTLEY FIRE-CLAY | 

beg to call especial attention to their RETORTS, which have for many seasons proved to be uusurpassed in quality by any in the Kingdom, their FREEDOM FROM 
CRACKS and the ADHESION OF CARBON rendering them worthy the attention of all parties interested in the making of Gas. | 
The Works are of such magnitude as to ensure the prompt execution of orders to any extent. 

Estimates for Setting, or Bricklayers sent when required. 
GAS OVENS IN SEGMENTS OF EQUAL QUALITY. | 
A large stock of Fire-Bricks, Fire-Clay, Terra Cotta, and Drain-Pipes of all sizes kept in London at CHRISTIE & CO.- || 
Wharf, 64, Bankside, Southwark, where all particulars of Prices, &c., may be obtained. 
N.B.—Zzport orders continue to have prompt attention. 


KING BROTHERS, 
STOURBRIDGE FIRE-BRICK AND RETORT WORKS. 





MEAD on MOUTH PIECE 















" a 

ab Y ae ae 

GE 

KING BROTHERS beg especially to can the attention of Gas Companies to the superiority of their Retorts, whicr: are made from the celebrated STOUR DR REE 

FIRE-CLAY. Mr. King has patented a Kiln for burning Retorts, by which Patent all Cold Air is excluded from the Kiln while burning, thus a aoe ie obtained, 

FROM CRACKS AND CORRECT IM FORM. By great care in Manufacturing, combined with the advantages in burning,a VERY SMOOTH 8U 

rendering them less liable to carbonize. cur 
Retort Ovens, Fire-Bricks, Guards, Saddles, Rabbitted Burs, Flues, and Quarries, are all Manufactured of the same quality of Clay. 


Every Retort and Brick is branded “‘ King Brothers, Stourbridge.’ ——— 
- ———— or 


LT | sa 
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IMPROVED CRYSTAL STAR 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
NEW CITY SHOW-ROOMS AND MANUFACTORY, 147, HOUNDSDITCH. 


To GAS COMPANIES & THE TRADE. J. DEFRIES & SONS 


Beg most respectfully to inform Gas Companies and 
the Trade that their 


NEW CITY SHOW-ROOMS 
Are now complete with every description of Lighting 
Mediums, including Registered Designs of Medieval 
Gas-Fittings, Crystal, Bronzed, Ormolu, and Electro. 
Plated Chandeliers, Brackets, Vestibule - Lights, | 


Sept. 17, 1867.} 


—_—_— 











Qe 


J. DEFRIES & SONS, 


GAS ENGINEERS, 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


CRYSTAL, BRONZED, & ORMOLU 3) Bronzed and Gilt Statuettes. 
Special Designs prepared in perfect accordance 
CHANDELIERS; with architectural arrangements. Estimates furnished 


for the Lighting and Fitting up of Theatres, Music- 
Halls, and Public or Private Buildings with Gas. 


GAS MOONS of the Newest Designs. 


AND 


SUN LIGHTS; 


ingly 










Son) Se ; THE PATENT GAS-REGULATOR & PURIFIER 
VESTIBULES, hs IAS ae Reduced to 6s. 6d. per Dozen. 
a TPA Bae Pattern Books of Gas-Fittings, Crystal and 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF GAS-FITTINGS. ATLA) ormatu Chondeers for 1806-61, are now complete 
ite, tare ) aS sovivanpinneessiuaipanndiaaes 
WORKS: x WORKS: 


LONDON, BIRMINGHAM, & PARIS. LONDON, BIRMINGHAM, & PARIS. 





ROTATORY AND DOUBLE-ACTING GAS-EXHAUSTERS, 


with many recent improvements, from 1500 to 150,000 cubic feet per Hour. 


JAMES BURTON, SONS, & WALLER, 


MAKERS OF ENGINES, MACHINERY, and IRONWORK for GAS-WORKS, 
efficient and durable TAR, LIQUOR, and SYPHON PUMPS, 
GAS-VALVES, with or without Wedges, worked with powerful Worm and Rack, 
SELF-ACTING BY-PASS VALVES, with Lid and Relieving Lever, 
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GAS 


ROTATORY, TUMBLER, and CAPILLARY WATER DISTRIBUTORS for SCRUBBERS, 
SMALL-SIZE EXHAUSTERS KEPT IN STOCK. 


JOHN'S PLACE, HOLLAND STREET, SOUTHWARK, LONDON, S§&.E. 


GEORGE ANDERSON, 


AN D CONSULTING ENGINEER. 
| OFFICES REMOVED TO 


19, NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, CHARING CROSS. 


Mr. ANDERSON advises Companies on all matters connected with the manufacture of Gas and the construction 


of Works. 
PATENTEE & MANUFACTURER of the following Inventions :— 


RETORT SETTINGS, heated by tar without the production of smoke. 

STEAM-ENGINES and EXHAUSTERS, separately or combined. 

FOUR-WAY VALVES, one of which is equal to three ordinary Valves. 

STATION GOVERNORS in which the Gasholder cannot tilt and cause accidents, 
A Pamphlet containing Eighteen Illustrations of the foregoing, with letter-press on the construction of Works, 
post free, 2s. 6d. 
“ The Author is well qualified to speak authoritatively upon the important subjects to which his pamphlet refers.” —Anrrizan. 














CLIFFS PATENT 
MELLED_GLAY__RETORT. 








Cs Kz 
JOSEPH CLIFF & SON, 


WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK WORKS. 
Near LEEDS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 


FIRE GOODS, and SALT-GLAZED DRAIN-PIPES, 
Lonpon AGENT: 


MARCUS BOURNE NEWTON, 
Wharf No. 4, inside Great Northern Goods Station, King’s Cross, 
Where is always kept a Stock of Retorts, Fire-Bricks, Terra Cotta Ware, and 
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Drain- Pipes, 
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THE 


GAS-METER COMPANY, LIMITED, 


A. ANGUS CROLL, C.E., Chairman. 
GEORGE RAIT, Manacine Director. T. G. BARLOW, C.E., Consuttine Enornesr. 


CROLL’S DRY GAS-METER, 


(invented and Patented in 1844, since which time 200,000 of these Meters have been 
manufactured by Mr. CROLL,) 
Obtained PRIZE MEDALS at the EXHIBITIONS of London, 1851, of New York, 1853, and Paris, 1855, 
IMPROVED in 1858, 
And was awarded at the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1862, the PRIZE MEDAL for 


“GOOD CONSTRUCTION and SOUND WORKMANSHIP” 


Now manufactured by the GAS-METER COMPANY, LIMITED, KINGSLAND ROAD, LONDON;; and, for the 
of obtaining greater accurac* ‘n all its parts, the most perfect machinery has been adopted, ‘‘ By which the construction 
of the Meter is much simplified, while its liability to get out of order is diminished.” (See report of T. G. Bartow, Esq., C.E.) 


ALEXANDER WRIGHT & CO., 


55 and 554, MILLBANK STREET, WESTMINSTER, &. W., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COMPENSATING & OTHER WET & IMPROVED DRY GAS-METERS, 
Of the best material and workmanship, carefully adjusted to meet the requirements of the SALES OF GAS ACT, 


STATION-METERS & GOVERNORS, 
WRIGHT'S REGISTERING PRESSURE-GAUGE, EXHAUSTER REGISTER, & REGULATOR 


STANDARD TEST GASHOLDERS ; 


Consumers’ Governors; Inspectors’ Pocket, King’s, and all other kinds of Pressure-Gauges ; Thermometers 
for Condensers, Pressure Registers, &c., &c. 


STANDARD PHOTOMETRIC AND OTHER TESTING APPARATUS, 
Employed by the best experimenters in this country and on the Continent, and by the Gas Testers in the London districts, 


STREET-LAMP REGULATORS OF THE BEST CONSTRUCTION, 


Adjusted to any desired consumption. 


RK LAITDLAW & SON, 


GAS ENGINEERS, IRON & BRASS FOUNDERS, 
Alliance Foundry, 147, East Milton Street, and Barrowfield Iron-Works, 


GLASGOW; 
anp at SIMON SQUARE, EDINBURGH; 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
STATION & CONSUMERS METERS, ALL SIZES; 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBES, ror GAS, WATER, & STEAM; CAST-IRON RETORTS & PIPES, 
HYDRAULIC MAINS, CONDENSEKS, WASHERS, SCRUBBERS, PURIFIERS, & TANKS. 
GASHOLDER SS; 
GOVERNORS, SLIDE-VALVES, &¢:; 
WROUGHT & CAST IRON ROOFS & HOUSES. 
Contractors for Gas- Works of any Magmtude. Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 
LONDON ESTABLISHMENT—190, STRAND. 


D. HULETT and CO., 55 and 56, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
PATENTEES and MANUFACTURERS of the ONLY GOOD MERCURIAL GAS REGULATOR, 
invite the attention of Gas Companies and the Trade generally to their Improved GAS-METERS, which they warrant equal to 
any in Quality, Workmanship, and Simplicity of Construction, and the only Meters from which Gas cannot be obtained without 
being duly registered. MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS CHANDELIERS, GLASS LUSTRES, HALL LANTERNS, VESTIBULES, BRACKETS, PENDANTS; 
LOUBLE CONE, ALBERT, SHADOWLESS, & EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BURNER, UNION JETS, BATSWINGS, ETC.; 
IMPROVED FULL-WAY CARTER’S VALVES (much approved of); 
GAS-STOVES, and every article connected with Gas Apparatus. 
CAST & WROUGHT-IRON PIPE BLACK & GALVANIZED. COPPER. TIN, BRASS, & COMPOSITION TUBING. 
D HULETT’S IMPROVED SERVICE CLEANSER 
for clearing out Mains, Services, and Interior Fittings—65s. net. 
Boyle’s Patent Silvered Glass Combination Reflectors and Outside Lanterns. 
Sole Manufacturers of Church and Mann’s Photometer. 
Large Pattern Books with every description of Gas-Fittings, Chandeliers, &c., with complete Book of Prices, | 2s- 
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